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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
‘unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 
the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 


summed up in love to God and fove to man.—[Passed unanimously by the National 
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Editorial. 


ASHINGTON is to be the place of meeting for the 
National Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches, October 16. Every Unitarian 
church in the country ought to have this Confer- 
ence in mind. If possible, the attendance of the 

minister should be made certain by the payment of his ex- 
penses. Then, also, two lay delegates, men or women, 
should be appointed. Where necessary, their expenses 
should be paid. Certainly, every church should see to it, 
after the Conference is over, that a copy of the Cristian 
Register containing a full report of the proceedings should 
be in the hands of every member of the congregation. 
Nothing oils the wheels of the church in all its activities like 
a little of the grace of charity and fellowship which come 
from the meeting of representative men and women drawn 
from all parts of the country. 


& 


THE great American admiral has received the personal 
greetings of nearly one-twentieth part of all the inhabitants 
of the United States, assembled in New York and on the 
shores and waters of the Hudson River. Probably, since 
the world began, so many people never before took part in 
such a spectacular performance. The noble river, the beauti- 
ful bay, and the shores on either side furnished the best pos- 
sible theatre for the display. "The weather was perfect, the 
immense crowd was at its best in temper and behavior, no 
accident marred the ceremonies, all political passions were 
hushed to rest, the lion lay down with the lamb, and even 
Croker and Low shook hands when they met. The admiral 
showed both his sympathy with the thronging multitudes 
that surrounded him and his ability to protect himself and 
maintain, when he needed it, a dignified seclusion. As 
the vast multitude slowly dispersed, every one returned to 
his home happy in the conviction that he had not misplaced 
his confidence, and that Admiral Dewey may henceforth be 
regarded without qualification as a typical American citizen. 


& 


THE reception given to Admiral Dewey might well aston- 
ish him by its heartiness and the magnitude of the demon- 
stration. There is something mysterious in the influence he 
exerts. The naval exploit at Manila does not account for it. 
Probably, if he had commanded at Santiago, the result would 
have been the same. By a subtle combination of qualities 
which the people like, he has unconsciously manifested to them 
a personality which contains most of the objects of popular 
admiration. The people have made up their minds that in 
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exactly the right proportion Admiral Dewey combines cour- 
age, simplicity, truthfulness, frankness, modesty, and sagacity. 
They are very sure that “ Cousin George” will not slop over. 
They like well enough the man who does brave things and 
brags about them, but far higher they rate the man who by 
his wisdom and courage does brave things without self-con- 
sciousness. The people have made up their minds that Ad- 
miral Dewey has done exactly the right thing at the right 
time, and that better than any other man in the world he 
knows what is now our duty and opportunity in the Philip- 
pines. They believe also that, whatever he says to the Presi- 
dent and his cabinet in Washington, he is likely to say to 
the American people; and at present they have no doubt that 
what he says ought to decide the policy of the government. 
When the great pageant is over, and Dewey has received his 
welcome and his sword at Washington, the country will wait 
for his simple words of instruction and advice. 


Js 


Dr. WitHrow thinks the Congregational Council failed 
to take advantage of some brilliant opportunities to enforce 
needed truth. Among other things he regrets that there 
was no reading of the Bible, and that there was no sermon or 
essay of which the object was to offset the mischief-making 
of the higher criticism. We quote a paragraph as reported : 
“The Christian Church is right at heart. Never since the 
first written Hebrew and modern volume appeared in print 
have there been so many copies of the sacred Scripture sold. 
If the Congregational Council had spoken in terms of ap- 
proval of the confidence in the Bible as an infallible guide to 
God, I ask you if it would not have lifted up the whole body. 
The speakers did not make such a noble confession of faith. 
We feel the marked omission. Those who have not time to 
work out up to Oriental learning feel that they could have 
something to depend upon. Oh, if there had been such an 
utterance in favor of that book’s infallible reliability, it would 
have raised a storm of applause. The Protestant Church 
has been called the church of the Bible. Would it not have 
added to the glory of the council, been a most suitable and 
suggestive thing, if, at some time in its many sessions, the 
Bible had been taken from the table and a portion of it rev- 
erently read before that great assembly? I did not hear that 
reading of the Bible. That was a really sad omission.” 


se 


Rey. JENKIN Lioyp Jones, general secretary of the Lib- 
eral Congress of Religion, announces the postponement of 
the meeting which was to have been held in Boston this 
month. Owing to the great number of conventions and con- 
gresses in Boston and the East during the months of Septem- 
ber and October, most of those who would be likely to 
contribute to the success of the Liberal Congress have been, 
or will be, fully engaged. The local committee having 
charge of the arrangements having recommended a postpone- 
ment to some less crowded and distracted season, the -Chi- 
cago directors voted last week to postpone the meeting to 
some time to be announced after further consideration. 
This is a wise decision, The autumn months in the East 
this year are crowded with councils and conventions, which 
make large demands upon all who are interested in religious 
matters. We are moving in what seems like a prolonged 


Anniversary Week. 
ae 


Dovust may be a sign of a healthy mind. None but the 
foolish pluck every flower or eat every berry that comes to 
hand without asking what is wholesome and what poisonous. 
But doubt also may be born of weakness and disease. A 
proper reserve may prevent the making of improper ac- 
quaintances and the betrayal of confidence. But universal 
suspicion makes one hypochondriacal. ‘Trust is natural. 
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Exercising due caution, a healthy human being takes it for 
granted that all things will serve his purpose, that food will 
nourish him, that drink will refresh him, and that human 
beings will commonly not betray him. And _ yet, if occasion 
arises, he will bring his doubts to the front, and trust 
nothing until he has tested it. That which is the occasional 
device of self-protection in the normal human being becomes 
a habit and disease to one who sees an enemy in every 
stranger, and suspects that every smile covers an evil pur- 
pose, and that every outstretched hand may inflict a wound. 
Happy the man whose doubts increase his confidence, and 
who, testing all things, holds fast to that which is good. 


What All can Do for Everybody. 


We have reached a stage of social progress where it is 
safe to select certain things to be done by the city, the com- 
monwealth, and the nation for the benefit of every citizen. 
We are no longer to be terrified by the charge that this, that, 
or the other plan to benefit the people is in the line of com- 
munism, socialism, paternalism, or any other ism which may 
threaten to subvert the established order of things. There 
are some things which it is right and best that the city, for 


instance, shall do for everybody; and there is a sharp line of . 


distinction between these and other gifts of the government 
to the people which are not desirable. For the purposes of 
this paper we may divide all the things the government 
might do for the people into two classes. Among things 
desirable we should reckon everything which is favorable to 
the health, happiness, and virtue of the people in ways 
common and accessible to all. Among the other things not 
at present practicable or desirable are the devices by which 
men shall be relieved of the responsibility for self-support 
and self-control. The city will provide fresh air, play- 
grounds, parks, streets well paved and well lighted, police 
protection, free education, and other advantages which are 
evidently for the common good of all and within the reach 
of everybody. 

By attending to the health, comfort, virtue, and education 
of the children, a city does not increase its expenses, but 
reduces them, A public park or an open playground, where 
the children of the poor can let off their riotous energies in 
happy ways, reduces the tendency to vice and crime. A bad 
boy is often only a restless boy. Whatever assists him to a 
happy use of his faculties is for the common good, and is 
not, in the end, an expense to the community. In every 
great city there are quarters which take their names either 
from Satan or the gloomy region where he is supposed to 
reign. By actual experiment we have learned that such 
neighborhoods can be transformed by letting in air, sunshine, 
grass, and flowers. Hell’s Kitchen or Little Hell becomes a 
decent dwelling-place, when the inhabitants have a chance 
to be decent. It is the duty of the authorities to see to it 
that no street, alley, or tenement house adjoining shall be 
maintained in such a condition that a human being cannot, 
while living there, escape disease. Long before we reach the 
place where wages are in question, many of the causes for 
social unrest and complaint can be removed by fearlessly ar- 
ranging all the common conditions, so that a hard-working, 
provident man will find his efforts to provide for his family 
seconded, and not nullified, by the public. : 

It is the duty of all who are fortunate and rich, and of 
those who represent them in the control of public affairs, to 
make haste to distribute the common blessings of civilization 
among the unfortunate and the poor. The great majority of 
the workingmen ask no odds of any one. Given an opportu- 
nity to work under fair conditions, with the knowledge that 
their wives and children are safe and happy, and they will 
give little heed to soft-handed orators who demand, in their 
behalf, a redistribution of the accumulated wealth which 
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society holds in trust. Remembering always to do nothing 
to make the individual dependent upon the State for his sup- 
port, there is no visible limit to the blessings which may be 
conferred upon the people, to the manifest advantage of the 
whole community. 

Questions concerning the municipal or national ownership 
of the means of production and transportation can wait to be 
setiled, one by one, when the line of public advantage is 
clearly marked out. All socialistic devices by which the in- 
dividual is to be relieved of his responsibility for his own 
welfare and progress are likely to be indefinitely postponed 
or tried on in some small community, like New Zealand or 
Switzerland, where the results can be exhibited for the benefit 
of the rest of the world. The mixing up of these questions 
concerning things of doubtful utility, or worse, with things 
practicable and desirable, hinders provision for the wants of 
the people which are within the scope of legitimate action by 
the city and the State. A pension of three dollars a day 
for every workingman in the country would be an unspeak- 
able calamity ; but of incalculable value to the workingman 
is the providing of fresh air, sunshine, pure water, police 
protection, and a playground for him and his family. 


The Congregational Council. 


Last Sunday Dr. Hale preached in Boston at the South 
Congregational Church. As reported, he took for his text 
the words, “If ye walk in the light, ye have fellowship one 
with another,” and introduced his sermon with the following 
statement : — 

“The assembly here of the International Conference of 
Congregational Churches in the last week and the week 
before has arrested the attention of most of you. It has 
brought delegates from Hawaii, which is now the geographi- 
cal centre of the United States, which was brought into the 
range of civilization by our New England missionaries. 
From the outside it has brought delegates from Great Britain, 
Canada, and Australia. 

“There are Congregational churches established by our 
missionaries in Turkey and in other nations of Eastern races, 
but I believe they were not represented; and it is to be ob- 
served that our principle, that each church is sufficient for 
itself, has not the slightest foothold in what we call the 
Latin countries of Europe. It goes with the government of 
the people, for the people, by the people, as, of course, it 
should. For Congregationalism means democracy applied to 
the offices of religious worship, as democracy means Congre- 
gationalism as applied to the offices of what is called political 
government. It is really impossible to separate the two. If 
you have one, you must have the other. 

«The oldest Congregational churches now in the world 
are the First Church at Plymouth, founded in Scrooby, 
Eng., in 1602; the First Church in Barnstable, founded in 
London in 1616; the First Church in Salem, founded there 
in 1629; the First Church in Dorchester, gathered in Eng- 
land in 1630; the First Church in Boston, founded in 
Charlestown later in the same year and afterward removing 
to this side of the river; the First Church in Watertown, 
founded on the same day in 1630; and the First Church in 
Roxbury, founded in 1631. All of these churches, except 
that in Barnstable, are Unitarian, and were excluded from 
this council by a rule which they passed at one of their 
former meetings, excluding all Unitarian churches. Here is 
this church of ours, for instance, a pure Congregational 
church from the beginning, which could not send any dele- 
gates there, had it wanted to. But as we did not want to, 
and as any of us could walk in and out if we wanted to, this 
made little difference. 

“The rule was unfortunate, because it shut the churches 
which made it out from the principle of their traditions of 
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their origin. For all these independent Congregational 
churches were founded on the principle that each church is 
competent to make its own covenant, or, indeed, to make 
none. Their leaders evidently understood that they were in 
a false position. They adopted an excellent rule for any 
such body,— that they would pass no votes of any sort, they 
would deliberate, but would not vote. They thus escaped 
the consequences of the vote which excluded anybody. And 
I think they escaped any ecclesiastical or doctrinal discus- 
sion.” 


Saxon and Slav. 


A notable feature of The Hague Conference has been from 
first to last the solidarity of the English and American vote. 
The world is divided to-day between two great forces,— 
the despotic and the parliamentary. These are very accu- 
rately described as Slavism and Anglo-Saxonism. The 
czar stands for one; and England with the United States 
stands for the other. It does not close up the breach when 
we allow that the czar is a man of peaceful desires and 
generous character. The system is behind him, which grinds 
on autocratically, even during the Peace Conference. Alex- 
anders cannot stop it: it is doubtful if they wish to do so. 
Universal disarmament would not for a moment check the 
Russianizing of Asia. It would not weaken the pressure 
upon China and Persia that has already rolled over Poland, 
and at this moment smothers nationalism out of Finland — 
“for her own good.” It would not convert the vast Russo- 
Tartar multitude to views of popular rights. What their 
views now are may be seen, not from English or American 
critics, but from authoritative native writers. Pobyedonost- 
seff, recent procurator of the Holy Synod of Russia, in his 
book, “ Reflections of a Russian Statesman,” declares that 
“among the falsest of political principles is the principle of 
the sovereignty of the people,—the principle that all power 
issues from the people and is based upon the national will.” 
He designates this principle as ‘the great falsehood of our 
times.” ‘Providence has preserved our Russia from the 
mischief of democracy. It is terrible to think of our condi- 
tion if destiny had sent us that fatal gift,—an All-Russia 
Parliament ; but that will never be.” He attacks the idea 
of a free press with equal boldness. ‘‘ The press,” he says, 
is one of the falsest institutions of our times. We cannot 
refuse to recognize with a feeling of terror this fatal mys- 
terious and disintegrating force which threatens the future of 
humanity.” It is difficult for us, with our instinct for uni- 
versal education, to comprehend the closing of every univer- 
sity of Russia by a single ukase of the government. It is 
less difficult, however, after we have read a whole chapter 
from this most distinguished statesman, arguing against any 
system of public schools. “It is an unhappy day,” he 
writes, “when education tears the child from the surround- 
ings of his future calling. The vast majority of children 
must learn to live by the work of their hands. To close the 
door to such preparation, that time may be given to the 
teaching of schools, is to shackle in the family the develop- 
ment of those forces which constitute the capital of the 
Commonwealth.” In other words, the child and the family 
exist only for the State. Remember that these are not the 
words of an unauthorized declaimer. They were written by 
the tutor of Alexander III., and till very lately head of the 
whole Russian Church, a man of sterling character and 
extraordinary intellectual power. No other man better repre- 
sents the head, the heart, and the mind of Russia,— the 
Slavic Idea. It is concentred despotism,— the divine right 
of aczar’s will to govern as it pleases,—the whole of the 
domains of Holy Russia, the world if he can. That the 
idea of absolutism is aggressive needs not the least accumu- 
lation of argument. It already is in possession of one-third 
of Asia, and controls one-third of Europe. Novikoff says: 
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“ We have no parliamentary party in Russia. No one, even 
in the abstract, would wish to inoculate the Muscovite poli- 
tician with the passion of parliamentary faction. Even Leon 
Tolstoi, who may be regarded as the most privileged critic 
in Russia, treats constitutionalism with the same supercilious 
contempt as all the other forms of government.” We need 
not argue the questions that lie between us. It is sufficient 
to know that two great antagonistic conceptions of the State 
and of the Church are growing up to contest for the mastery 
of the world. This also is probable: that, if despotism were 
broken down in Russia, Nihilism, and not Parliamentarism, 
would take its place. 

The really great question concerning us is not that the 
United States has suddenly become a world power, but that 
the Slav question is becoming a world question. Heretofore 
it has been a European question. The twentieth century 
will open with a mighty wrestle between the two fundamental 
principles government originating with the people and 
government originating with the czar. That the United 
States shall be true to its birth and its history, to its instincts 
and its profoundest convictions, is a religious as well as 
social need. 


The Frivolous Life. 


Powerful impulses drive us to mingle with our kind: equally 
powerful impulses sometimes drive us away from them. Hap- 
pily constituted, we say, are those who have an unsated appe- 
tite for human intercourse, who feel not its shallowness and 
inconclusiveness, who are not too easily tired by the presence 
of the multitude. Is it better not to question and examine, 
but to take the surface of things as if it were reality, solid 
all through, and not a fraud? Those terrible dissectors of 
human society, Tolstoi, Ibsen, Zola, forever with scalpel in 
hand and microscope at the eye,— are we happier because of 
them, or would it be better if they had not lived? 

The deathless thirst for reality that makes posturing, imi- 
tating, pursuing foolish and vain things, such a weariness 
and burden to the spirit, causes us to exclaim, “ We are glad 
they have lived, and torn the mask, and rent the spotted 
garment, though woven of gold and pearls.” They can clear 
our blurred eyesight, if they cannot put our lips to a pure 
and satisfying source. 

We may march in the foolish carnival procession all day 
with the harlequins and clowns; but the deeper feelings 
come to us night and morning ere we sleep, or when we wake 
in the purity and tenderness of the pearly dawn. Then im- 
mortal longings seize upon us. We are tormented by desires 
for a full, satisfying draught of spiritual things, those haunt- 
ings that pursue our footsteps in solitary places, in the shade 
of mountains, that gnaw our heart-strings under the starry 
heavens, the sense of insufficiency, of falling short in high 
aims, of the grand possibilities of destiny unfulfilled. 

Are these things shared, we ask, by the multitude who seem 
to find so complete satisfaction in a surface life.— in clothing 
the body in new fashions, in going with the crowd toward 
aims in which they have no real interest, in the eternal 
chatter and volubility about nothing that fills the time? 
What is the charm of the frivolous life, the life of summer 
hotels and gay neighborhoods? What does it leave at the 
season’s end but a pinch of ashes or a little gall and bitter- 
ness, thinly disguised ? 

The effort to keep up, not to be left behind in the social 
race, to chatter as loudly as the neighbor, to say nothing 
with equal persistence, always to be present on the scene ; 
for, if you drop out, the waters of oblivion roll over you, and 
there is not a bubble on the surface to tell where you sank. 

But the cynic who stands aside and looks at the procession 
of the frivolous life with a cold and critical eye, he is not 
lovely, you say. He does not tell us how to live better, how 
to deepen and broaden human intercourse. He only scoffs 
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or makes a biting jest. We must congregate, say the 
devotees, we must strike a common note. If society is 
frothy and frivolous, it is not our fault. If we repeat in the 
blessed summer the vices and excesses of the winter, who 
can tell us what to put in their place? We would gladly sub- 
stitute something better; but we cannot be dull or preachy 
or moralizing in society. We must be amusing or frothy, 
and we well know the effort to be amusing easily degener- 
ates into pin-pricks given to the reputation of our friends. 
Gossip is the most piquant sauce for conversation. We may 
dislike it; but we must all gossip a little, or, if we don’t say 
things ourselves, we must listen to what others say, which is 
just as bad. If we rebuke others for gossiping, we are 
looked upon askance. We are no longer popular. We may 
as well be out of the world as no longer popular. You 
must swim with the stream. You may in your soul condemn 
and dislike a great many things, but you can’t be the first 
to innovate. 

So the frivolous life goes on, bearing with it crowds of 


people who do what they don’t like to do, who make them- 


selves uncomfortable for those they despise, who adopt cus- 
toms that are distasteful or repugnant, that often go against 
the conscience and the better judgment, compelled by a 
power they are ashamed to obey, and yet which they do 
obey. This frivolous strain sets the fashions. Now and 
then it makes new laws, chuckling all the time at its power 
to compel sober and sensible people to come under the yoke. 
lt says, Let the gown drag two or three feet on the ground, 
and it drags. It says, Kill off the birds of finest plumage 
for female adornment, and it is done. 

It is no less powerful over the other half of humanity. The 
social laws have mostly been made for men, not by people 
of brains and reasoning powers, but by the Beau Brummels 
of the world. Curiously, this great domain of human con- 
tact has fallen to the unreflecting, the extravagant, who feel 
a malicious pleasure in leading wiser and soberer folk by 
the nose. A custom will be condemned for a long time. 
All speak against it. It is a bore: nobody enjoys it. Still, 
it has tenacious roots. Every one gives in to it in the end. 
The dread of appearing singular, the reputation of being 
independent, and thinking for one’s self—this awakens 
shivering dread. 

The frivolous life, though it seems so gauzy, so free from 
introspection and serious thought, still has a tremendous 
grip. Its duties are more strictly attended to than any 
others. Religious and philanthropic claims can be put off. 
If you put off your social obligations, you lose caste. To 
drop out is the terrible thing. As if dropping out might not 
be salvation and redemption! The real life that takes hold 
on great verities may be frittered away. Froth and frivolity 
may eat the very substance of the soul, and leave only a 
hollow shell, a simulacrum. 

The plain people of God look beautiful beside faces lined 
and furrowed and crossed and recrossed by the petty envies, 
jealousies, strivings, pushings, that accompany the frivolous 
life, that make its substance, that kill with insect stings and 
destroy with foolish neglect or flatter with a vain and hollow 
fulsomeness. 

To be old and frivolous, what a sad sight! Youth has its 
time of lightness and irresponsibility: its joy wings must 
expand and gleam and fiutter in the sun. But to be old and 
frivolous,— only a shell left to adorn and falsify, only a 
hollow mockery to dress and show to the world! Thackeray 


has exhibited it in all its hideousness: the heart cankered,. 


the life a negation, the end futility; a bundle of old finery, 
a fardel of follies left on the hands of society. Do they ever 
thirst for reality, reach forth to God imploring hands with 
cries and groanings that cannot be uttered, cry to be made 
real, changed from a simulacrum to human guise, made 
responsive to the sublime influences that fill creation, pulse, 
vibrate, and thrill in all the mighty current of being? To 
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be real and not a sham, to stand with face lifted to the sky, 
a reverent, loving, worshipping being,— this is what God calls 
us to be. To put off before him all our little tricks and 
grimaces, all our false smiles and deceptive airs, and foolish 
pretensions and assumptions, to be simply men, women, his 
children, serviceable, serious, anxious to obey, to love and 
worship, to grow and develop,—this is life, this is reality. 
The meretricious, foolish, vain things of life fade, and are 
rent like a garment that waxes old. The moth flutters into 
the candle of death. But God abides. His laws remain, 
and it is well for us if we have them written on the tablets 
of the heart. 


Current Topics. 


Tue welcome which was extended to Admiral Dewey in 
New York last Friday and Saturday was without doubt the 
most remarkable demonstration of its kind in American 
history. ‘The naval parade, which occurred Friday, brought 
together a vast fleet of war-ships, merchant steamers, and 
pleasure yachts. On Saturday Admiral Dewey, accom- 
panied by his staff of officers, reviewed an imposing and 
altogether inspiring procession of war veterans and troops, 
representing many States of the Union, who marched past 
the reviewing stand amid a whirlwind of enthusiasm. 
Throughout the events of those notable days Admiral Dewey 
charmed the nation by his modest bearing, as well as by the 
thoroughly impressive manner in which he represented the 
American sailor. On Sunday the admiral found himself so 
completely overcome by the exertions of the two preceding 
days that he begged almost pathetically to be allowed to 
rest, and received a delegation of Chicagoans solely upon 
the condition, that he should not be expected to shake hands 
with them, so severely had the continuous hand-shaking of 
Saturday told upon his bodily strength. The stay of 
Admiral Dewey in New York was not a succession of ova- 
tions. It must be characterized rather as one continuous 
ovation, lasting from the moment when the admiral set foot 
upon the soil of New York to the moment of his departure 
for Washington. 

‘ & 


Tue official welcome which awaited Admiral Dewey in 
Washington was not less enthusiastic than the popular one 
that had been accorded him in New York. In the national 
capital, as in New York, a military and civic parade of vast 
dimensions and great elaborateness was the most striking 
feature of the public ceremonies incident to the day. Upon 
his arrival at Washington, Monday, the admiral was escorted 
to the White House, where the President extended to him 
the official greetings of the nation. On Tuesday evening a 
state banquet was given at the White House in honor of the 
nation’s guest ; and the sword, which Congress voted to the 
hero of Manila, was presented to him by the President. It 
is the intention of the admiral to retire as early-as possible 
to his home in Vermont, where a homely welcome awaits him 
at the hands of his fellow-townsmen, neighbors, and relatives. 
Admiral Dewey has announced wearily to the interviewers 
that he wants rest. He has also told them that he does not 
care to issue from the tranquillity of naval life, even if a nom- 
ination to the Presidency were to be the inducement. He 
has declared that an attempt by either party to nominate him 
for President would cause him much distress and displeasure ; 
that he is not a politician, and that he hopes devoutly to re- 
main what he is now,— a “ simple sailor.” 
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Capt. O. M. Carrer, whom a court-martial over a year 
ago had found guilty on a charge of having defrauded the 
government of sums aggregating $1,600,000, was sentenced 
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last Saturday to five years’ imprisonment and to pay a fine 
of $5,000. The case had occasioned a great deal of com- 
ment because of the protracted character of the proceedings, 
and because of the delay in imposing the sentence. Capt. 
Carter’s friends, represented by enterprising counsel, made 
a determined attempt to annul the findings of the court- 
martial or to prevent the imposition of the sentence. The 
demand had become quite general in the press that the 
government sentence the condemned officer at an early 
moment. It was felt by the President and his advisers that 
the interests of public morals required that the guilty officer 
should not be allowed to put off any longer the consequences 
of his misdeeds, and the sentence was confirmed by Mr. 
McKinley last Saturday. On Monday Judge Lacombe of 
the United States Circuit Court in New York issued a writ 
of habeas corpus, directing the officers in whose custody the 
terms of the sentence placed the prisoner, to produce Capt. 
Carter in court Wednesday morning. The action of Judge 
Lacombe has added fresh interest to a case which has pre- 
sented notable political and legal features. 
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Tue dispute which brought about pronounced friction in 
the relations between the British government and that of the 
United States was settled in Paris last Tuesday. The 
Anglo-Venezuelan boundary commission, which had been 
sitting in Paris for the past four months, in effect sustained 
the British claims upon lands in the territory that had been 
in dispute between the British colonial office and the Ven- 
ezuelan government. Sir Richard Webster, British attorney- 
general and one of the most eminent members of the British 
bar, conducted the case for Great Britain, while former Pres- 
ident Benjamin Harrison was leading counsel for the Ven- 
ezuelan republic. At the conclusion of the pleading in the 
case Mr. Harrison announced his dissatisfaction with the 
workings of temporary courts of arbitration constituted for 
the adjudication of particular causes. “I hold,” said Mr. 
Harrison, “ that for international disputes there should be a 
permanent arbitration tribunal, . . . and not men specially 
appointed for a given object.” While the case was not 
directly a dispute between the United States and Great 
Britain, the diplomatists have known perfectly well that the 
Venezuelan and British interests were not the only ones 
involved, and that the Venezuelan interest was, after all, the 
least important one of the three that entered into the 
problem. The case may now be said to have been perma- 
nently closed, whatever may be the feelings of the Venezuelan 
government with respect to the findings of the commission. 
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Tue wreck of the Dominion line steamer Scotsman, 
bound from Liverpool to Montreal, which was tossed on the 
rocks in the straits of Belle Isle on September 21, furnished 
the occasion for a shocking display of human depravity. 
At the moment of peril, when the officers of the Scots- 
man were doing their best to save the lives of the pas- 
sengers who had been intrusted to their care, the stokers 
rushed up from their posts below-decks and proceeded to 
wrest valuables from the passengers at the points of re- 
volvers. A boat in which were eleven women and children 
sank shortly after it left the Scotsman’s side, and every 
one of those who had hoped to be carried to safety in it 
perished. The rest of the passengers, of whom there were 
nearly three hundred, reached the cliffs only to find them- 
selves confronted with the peril of death by starvation and 
exposure. At last, after four days of extreme suffering, suc- 
cor came; and they were carried to places where food and 
warmth were to be had. The crew were arrested upon land- 
ing, and a large part of the property which they had stolen 
from the passengers was found upon their persons, It is 
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very likely that the British admiralty will visit the sternest 
rigor of the law upon the offenders. British public opinion 
condemned in the most vigorous terms the conduct of the 
French sailors who beat down passengers in frenzied endeay- 
ors to save their own lives, when the transatlantic liner, La 
Bourgogne, was sinking. The British press is profoundly 
shocked to discover a similar streak of brutality in a British 


crew. 
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Tue work of mission schools in Japan will be rendered 
almost impossible by the action of the Japanese government 
in withholding its sanction from all schools in which “ religion 
in any form” is taught. Inasmuch as the Christian schools 
in Japan are the most considerable portion of the educational 
institutions of the country to which the government’s defini- 
tion is applicable, it is presumed that the new construction 
of Japanese law is aimed at the educational work of the 
missionaries. The latest information from Yokohama is to 
the effect that some of the Japanese schools that are under 
missionary auspices have been closed because of the hostile 
attitude of the government toward them, and all are greatly 
depleted in numbers. The position of the Japanese empire 
with relation to mission schools is a logical application of its 
policy to keep the educational system of the country a strictly 
secular one. It can be seen at a glance that in a country 
like Japan the government is amply able to exert a powerful 
influence against mission schools by the simple expedient of 
refusing to recognize them as a part of the educational 
system of the country, and by ignoring the certificates that 
are issued by such schools to their students, whenever the 
certificates are represented as a recommendation to other 
schools or aS a means of demonstrating the holder’s fitness 
for admission to the public service. 
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THERE is no indication as yet that the statesmen of Great 
Britain and those of the Transvaal will be able to bring 
about a peaceful solution of the pending difficulty. South 
Africa is resounding with the tramp of soldiery and with the 
puffing and snorting of trains, rushing under full pressure of 
steam to the frontiers with ammunition, stores, and other war- 
like supplies. The expectation that the Boers would yield at 
the final moment and sue for peace on British terms has not 
been justified by the events of the past week. Far from 
showing a disposition to conciliate Great Britain by conced- 
ing Mr. Chamberlain’s claims, the Boers appear more deter- 
mined than ever to resist until the end. What this end will 
be is not difficult to surmise. Great Britain is carrying on 
warlike preparations on an enormous scale. Before the end 
of another week numerous transports will be ready to raise 
their anchors and hasten to Cape Town, their decks and 
holds loaded with men and with supplies. The past week 
has been one of constant alarms. It has been expected 
hourly that the cable would bring the fatal intelligence that 
war had already broken out on the veldt. The Boers are 
sending out detachments of troops to the borders of Natal, 
apparently with the intention of making a quick and vic- 
torious inrush simultaneously with the declaration of war. 
The peoples of British South Africa are complaining bitterly 
of the unprotected condition of their borders and their inse- 
curity from attacks by the Boers. Business throughout 
South Africa is almost at a standstill. 


as 


Ir is expected that Queen Victoria will convoke Parlia- 
ment in the course of the next fortnight. The government 
is seeking for a clear and emphatic expression from the 
British people in approval of the policy which is being pur- 
sued in the Transvaal by the ministry. There is little doubt 
that Parliament will indorse the Marquis of Salisbury’s posi- 
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tion strongly. When that has been done, any appearances of 
indecision that may be affecting the British government’s 
proceedings now will vanish completely, and war will be 
an immediate fact. It is said that the terms upon which 
Mr. Chamberlain thinks that peace in South Africa can be 
maintained are these: x1 Five years’ franchise qualifica- 
tion without hampering conditions; 2 Municipal self-govern- 
ment at Johannesburg on a freely elected basis; 3 The 
separation of the judicature from the executive and its inde- 
pendence of the Volksraad; 4 The abolition of the dyna- 
mite monopoly; 5 The removal of the fort dominating 
Johannesburg, though the defences at Pretoria may remain ; 
6 The teaching of the English language in the schools. 
There is no doubt that a great many Englishmen regard Mr. 
Chamberlain’s demands as quite moderate, and as not at all 
exceeding the scope of England’s actual and indubitable 
rights in South Africa. 


Brevities. 


Printing without ink by an electric process is said to be 
the next step in the transference of thought. 


There is a France virtuous, wise, and strong, but inarticu- 
late. It does not come to expression in the Parisian news- 
papers. 


Principal Fairbairn rose to his highest oratorical level 
when he was describing men and scenes, not in Judea, but 
in Scotland. 


Once people were content to make a living. Now they 
are eager to make money, which is quite another thing. 
Hence much dissatisfaction and many troubles. 


The notes of the Congregational Council, of which we 
print the first part this week, are by Rev. Albert Lazenby of 
Glasgow, Scotland, and are written from the point of view 
of English Unitarianism. 


Give every child under the American flag a fair chance to 
be educated, give all men and women a fair chance to work 
at a fair wage, let no obstacles be put in the way of men or 
women of whatever class, then, finally, nature and the needs 
of society will open doors or close them, and will make the 
career fit the person. 


Looking back to the Revolution of 1848, one sees at a 
glance that there is not a nation in Europe which, in spite of 
all surviving restraints upon life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, does not give to its citizens better food, better 
health, longer life, and a higher average of physical comfort 
and intellectual enlightenment than was enjoyed fifty years 
ago. 


The Congregationalist reports “two remarks overheard 
within an hour of each other: (1) ‘ The whole denomination 
is headed straight for Unitarianism’; (2) ‘We never had 
stronger evangelical preaching from our pulpits than we 
have to-day.’” The second remark is not inconsistent with 
the first, if Unitarianism represents the glad tidings preached 
by Jesus. 


As an illustration of the power of what he considers to be. 
the preaching of the gospel, Dr. Withrow says, “ Recall the 
early years of this century, when the evangelical churches of 
New England made such marvellous progress, while our Uni- 
tarian churches fell behind.” Hasn't the good doctor mixed 
his history a little? Churches began to be called Unitarian 
in the first quarter of the century, and new: Unitarian 
churches were not founded until after 1815. The Christian 
Register was founded in 1821. 
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Photographic scrap-books do their best service as picture- 
diaries of travel; and their owners should have the courage 
to weed out of them portraits which will not bear to be 
looked at more than once, and views which have no special 
reason for being. Laughter transfixed becomes hideous, 
and it is painful to see one’s friends locked in a grin\ which 
they cannot get out of. Now that every one can take photo- 
graphs, let us require something no snap-shot can per- 
form,— the taste and decision which shall discriminate and 
reject. . 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Color Line in College. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 
Apropos of your editorial note, I can state authoritatively 
that there is no color line at Cornell, a coeducational uni- 


versity. - ARTHUR H. GRANT, 
£ix-Secretary Cornell University. 


A Translation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Would it be of interest to your readers to have Mr: Van 
Ness’s very entertaining letter from Hungary supplemented 
by a translation: of the passage which he quotes from a 
Kolozsvar newspaper, but to which his modesty evidently 
prevents him from appending an English rendering? ‘The 
citation, as I construe it, is somewhat as follows :— 

“Thomas Van Ness is the name of the guest just arrived 
from America. He comes from Boston, where he is the 
pastor of a Unitarian church. [Mr.] Van Ness is a pleasant, 
courteous man, thirty-nine years of age. He made his 
journey by way of London, Brussels, and Budapest. At 
Budapest he met Mr. Frank Chester, the consul from Boston, 
with whom the Transylvanian public is well acquainted, and 
who already speaks the Hungarian language fluently; and 
together they came down to Kolozsvar.” 

Why, let me ask, does Mr. Van Ness write Kolozvdr 
instead of Kolozsvdr? The two spellings have an entirely 
different sound to a Hungarian, zs being pronounced like 
the French /, while z alone is the equivalent of our z. 

Percy F. BICKNELL. 


A Unitarian Hymn at the Council. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The Boston Herald gives the closing passages of Rev. Dr. 
Forsyth’s paper on the “ Evangelical Standard of Authority,” 
delivered before the International Congregational Council the 
day before, as follows : — 

“Our gospel is not the property of a group or organiza- 
tion; but it is the one public power, the one person by whom 
human society is saved, not only for God, but for itself, and 
the one saving power is the living word and gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the crucified, risen, and royal Redeemer,” and then 
adds: “His style was terse and epigrammatic, and the 
great audience was spell-bound by his matter and manner. 
At the close of the address the audience joined in hearty ap- 
plause, which continued for several minutes. ... As soon as 
he could get a hearing, Rev. Dr. Henry A. Stimson, of 
New York, addressed the president. He said: ‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am very sure that, after listening to this remarkable 
address, we are as near the throne as we shall be at any 
time during the sessions of this council. I ask that the con- 
gregation join in singing “In the cross of Christ Ifglory,”’’ 
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and the response was prompt and hearty. There was 
neither organist nor conductor; but the grand old hymn 
needed neither, with such a chorus. Its singing was a sub- 
lime act of worship.” 

This statement is inaccurate. Dr. Stimson’s proposal was 
that the audience sing the hymn, “ There is a fountain filled 
with blood,” but the president suggested, as an amendment, 
the substitution of the hymn sung for that asked for; and so 
this Unitarian hymn by a Unitarian writer proved the best 
expression of the earnest feeling of this orthodox council, 
from whose membership Unitarian Congregationalists are 
excluded. 

A CONGREGATIONAL UNITARIAN MINISTER. 


The Baker Family. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Last July, at the solicitation of colored friends interested 
in the family of Frazier B. Baker, the murdered postmaster 
of Lake City, S.C., I consented to act as treasurer of a fund 
to be raised for the assistance of the disabled widow and 
the education of her children. They were then living in 
Charleston, and it was proposed that the money contributed 
should be intrusted to a leading banker of reputation and 
judgment in that city for disbursement. 

Hardly had the appeal been made, when the scheme to 
bring the Baker family to Boston developed, and was promptly 
executed under the lead of Miss Jewett. Believing such 
action injudicious and sensational, I was forced to protest 
and to refuse co-operation. 

The net result of the various meetings and other methods 
of collection is $210, now on deposit in this city for Mrs. 
Baker’s benefit. I hold, in addition, $88, the sum of dona- 
tions sent tome. The disagreement of the parties assuming 
responsibility for bringing the family North, the consequent 
public distrust, and the final abandonment of the original 
purpose have been made known through the columns of the 
daily press. 

At present the condition of the Baker family is pitiable. 
Bewildered and unable to discriminate between the different 
counsels urged upon them, it was natural for them to remain 
passive in the hands of the over-zealous friends who went to 
South Carolina for them. At this stage of the proceedings 
I am again asked to continue the suspended task, and have 
consented. 

For excellent reasons it does not seem advisable for the 
family to return to Charleston. It is also their preference to 
remain here, not as stipendiaries, but as workers. They 
desire to escape further publicity and to find immediate 
employment. 

As the result of a consultation with Mrs. Baker and 
friends, it is proposed to raise a total sum of $1,200 to pur- 
chase a small house in the vicinity of Boston and secure a 
home. With that they are confident of earning their own 
living, sending the younger children to school, and finding 
their proper place in the community. 

In soliciting contributions for this object, I feel humiliated 
because what should be the bounden duty of the government 
whose official servant, in the discharge of his duty, was bar- 
barously murdered, is left to private benevolence. If the 
assassins are beyond the reach of law, the protection and 
relief of the maimed and bereaved wife and children should 
at least be the nation’s responsibility. 

In default of that, I earnestly appeal for aid to the extent 
named, pledging myself, in conjunction with other friends, to 
a careful use of the money contributed, with due publicity 
of receipts and expenditures. Remittances to the subjoined 
address will be promptly acknowledged. 


: Wm. Lioyp Garrison. 
218 JoHN Hancock BuILpINnG, Boston, 
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For the Christian Register. 


Fulfilled. 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES, 


Thorn-path she trod so well 
Ends here in asphodel. 
No hurt harasses, 
No tears are hot, 
Here where our Saint hath come, 
Blithe from her martyrdom, 
From pain that passes 
And grief forgot. 


Love-flame that burned so bright 
Blends here with glory-light. 
When all was ashes, 
All else was loss, 
Still in the body’s wane, 
Dusk of bewildered brain, 
Love’s quenchless flashes 
Lit up her cross. 


Festival keep for her, 
All ye that weep for her. 
Death, tardy comer, 
Listened for long, 
Softly her cage-door stirred. 
Forth flashed the pining bird 
To a new summer 
And a new song. 


In Search of the Molokains. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


I. 


“T wouldn’t give it up now. 
America think, if you do?” 

“Yes; but here I am against a blank wall. Where shall 
I go? What do next? It seems like following a mirage.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so. You know where the Molokai 
River is, anyway; and you can go to Sebastopol, and from 
there strike off into the interior. At least, it’s worth trying; 
and you haven’t really done anything yet. You told the 
bishop you were going to find them. What will you say, 
when you get back to Hungary?” 

The above conversation took place between the writer of 
these lines and an American friend who had accompanied 
him to Odessa. Before leaving Kolozsvar, I had told this 
friend, as I had Bishop Ferencz, that my chief object in pro- 
ceeding to Southern Russia was to get some tidings of the 
Unitarians living there, and, if possible, put myself into com- 
munication with them. At London none of our ministers 
could give me the needed information. Indeed, all those 
with whom I talked on the subject seemed surprised to learn 
that a liberal religious sect existed anywhere in the Russian 
empire. On reaching Budapest and Kolozsvar, I found 
among our Hungarian Unitarians the same want of knowl- 
edge. This rather disappointed me, for I had hoped for 
some clew which might put me on the right track and make 
aimless wandering unnecessary. 

It cannot have escaped the attention of the thoughtful 
reader of the Register that the young Czarevitch George, who 
so recently died in the Caucasus country, was attended in his 
last moments by a Molokain woman; nor can the further 
fact have been entirely unnoticed that in many of the Euro- 
pean papers, as well as in those of Russia, the question was 
asked, Who are the Molokains, and how does it happen that 
in the last moments of the future emperor no one was near 
him to give succor and sympathy save this simple-minded 
and kindly peasant woman ? 

While on the train from Bucharest to Galatz (at the mouth 
of the Danube), I read one such article in reference to the 
Molokains, and the further fact that out of gratitude for her 
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goodness and help the dowager empress had conveyed this 
Molokain woman from Abbas-tu-man (the place where the 
Czarevitch died), to St. Petersburg, and was to provide for 
her wants during the rest of her life. Whatever the truth 
of the paragraph, one thing at least was certain,— that at 
Abbas-tu-man there were Molokains, otherwise this particu- 
lar woman could not have been there. In looking up the 
location of the town, I found it to be between Batorum and 
Tiflis in the Trans-Caucasus section; and the guide book 
spoke of it as a quiet but elegant health resort, where there 
was an imperial estate, etc. No information along the line 
I wished could be procured. But how get to Abbas-tu- 
man? The Black Sea had to be crossed, the Caucasus 
Mountains. The weather was warm. It appeared to be an 
interminable journey. What was I to do? 

First of all, it was necessary to get into Russia; and the 
best port of entry for me was Odessa. Possibly there I 
might get the necessary information. Acting on this suppo- 
sition, I took a Russian steamer at Galatz bound for Odessa, 
or rather I took the preliminary steps at Galatz to get on to 
a Russian steamer; for around the Black Sea, where the 
country is divided between Roumania, Bulgaria, Russia, and 
Turkey, one cannot simply resolve to go here or there, and 
then go. He must first have permission, and observe all the 
necessary formalities. Therefore, the best part of a day was 
spent in visiting the special departments, where the Russian 
visé was shown and inspected, tickets bought and baggage 
examined by Roumanian officials, then the Russian guards 
at the gateway to the steamer wharf were passed, and to all 
intents and purposes we were on Russian soil. 

The taint of the Orient is on all this South-eastern Europe, 
in no way shown more conspicuously than in the indolent 
way in which everything is done. There is no hurry. Al- 
though our boat was scheduled to leave at a certain hour, it 
was long past the time before we were really in mid-stream 
with the prow turned seaward. Ido not wonder at the slow- 
ness. The heat at Galatz is enough to take the animation 
out of the most vigorous Yankee. It certainly took the ani- 
mation out of my friend and me, as we sat waiting there on 
the upper deck for the boat to start. A slight awning had 
been stretched above, to protect the first-class passengers 
from the heat. Everywhere else the burning sun glared 
down, reflected in a thousand rays from the polished brass, 
and making one’s eyes burn and smart from the dazzling - 
gleams. On the forward part of the upper deck barefooted 
and bareheaded sailors were working. Not far from us, at a 
long table, sat some officers in white caps and yellow linen 
coats, drinking light wines, smoking cigarettes, and talking 
amiably, apparently not minding the heat. A few passen- 
gers were aimlessly walking about. One or two had 
sprawled themselves out on benches, while one was asleep 
with his face tothe sky. How he was able to do so passes 
my comprehension. In looking shorewards, I could see the 
Russian sentries standing sleepily by the broad whitewashed 
columns of the gateway. Some stevedores were piling up 
heavy bales, but in the slowest possible fashion. A couple 
of little mineral booths stood out near the stone piers, the 
sun sizzling and burning down upon them. Their proprie- 
tors, with coat and vest off, had fled to the shade of a build- 
ing, looking dejected enough, as well they might under the 
circumstances. Across the Danube from where we lay were 
perhaps a dozen steamers and barges; but not a sound came 
from any of them, and not a human being was visible upon 
their decks. The heat had reduced us all to one general 
condition of listlessness and inanimation. 

Fortunately, nothing in time exists forever; and we got 
away at last. After innumerable hat-liftings and bowings to 
the Galatz manager of the line, the captain slowly went up 
to the bridge, the whistle was blown, and slowly — this time 
for a good reason, because the current is so strong — our 
boat turned, and we were leaving the town behind. As I 
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turned to look back, I felt impressed with the beauty of the 
scene. The white, yellow, and blue plastered buildings, the 
red roofs, the curiously domed churches, and upon it all the 
sparkle of sunlight, gave an Oriental aspect to the place, and 
transformed a commonplace commercial port into a pict- 
ure of extreme loveliness. The banks of the Danube just 
below Galatz are bluffy, their broken clay banks reminding 
one very strongly of the Missouri. After a time these bluffs 
fall away, to be succeeded by a flat and more or less swampy 
country. The motion of the boat caused a slight breeze, and 
I was beginning to feel comfortable and actually enjoying 
the trip, when, oh! to my horror, as we neared the town of 
Tultscha and our boat turned round and commenced to ap- 
proach the wharf up stream, I was told that we would re- 
main at Tultscha until four o’clock in the morning. What 
were we to do? How pass the time? The heat, now that 
we were again motionless, was of the most oppressive char- 
acter, like the worst August night in Kansas along the Kaw 

We could not stay on the boat to be eaten up by river 
mosquitoes. So, surrendering our passports to the watchful 
Roumanian custom-house officer, who would not let us 
ashore until we did, we stumbled around the dark, ill-paved, 
and dirty streets, peering in at every restaurant and shop 
with the hope that some place might look inviting enough to 
tempt us. By and by we reached a small square or park. 
Save for a few mud puddles and the fact that a number of 
pigs were grunting on the outside, the place was not bad; 
and there was some light from the various oil-lamps which 
did duty for gas-lamps. There we sat and fanned ourselves 
with our hats, and told one another arctic stories, and said 
we were having splendid experiences, and getting to see the 
real Roumania, just what we wanted, how the people actually 
lived, etc., while all the time the mosquitoes buzzed and 
hummed and bit, and— Well! we could stand it no longer. 
The hours had crawled around to midnight; and, heat or no 
heat, we must return to the ship and go to bed. That 
night! Shall I ever forget it? The hoarse shouts of the 
men ; the creaking of the cranes; the sharp commands of the 
officers; the hardness of my bed; the stuffiness of the cabin ; 
the terrible, suffocating, heat; the hum and whirr of insects! 
Tired nature could stand no more; and, just as we were 
about to start, I dropped off to sleep, dreaming of quiet, 
peaceful, beautiful New England, the dearest spot on earth. 

When I awoke late in the morning, the bad air of the 
cabin, the heat, and the general exhaustion brought on a 
headache which I could not throw off. The weather had 
suddenly changed. Rain was pouring down in torrents, the 
wind blowing fiercely, and the decks slippery and uncom- 
fortable. Cold now took the place of heat; and, even with 
an overcoat well buttoned up, I found my teeth chattering 
and my feet growing cold. Whether or no, the cabin was 
the only place. So passed another terrible day. On the 
morning of the next day our boat was in the harbor of 
Odessa. 

Our petty annoyances were not yet over. I will never 
again say, as 1 did when first visiting Russia some ten years 
ago, that the passport system is a mere bugaboo. It all 
depends. If you come from Bulgaria, Roumania, or Tur- 
key, you find the system an iron-clad and rigorous one. It 
was perhaps six o’clock when the inspectors came aboard. 
Every passport was rigidly examined. Then we were all 
questioned as to whether we had been at Alexandria, Port 
Said, or any port near the fever-infected district. Our an- 
swers being satisfactory, we were allowed to land. It was 
now nine o’clock. Again an inspection, this time of our 
baggage. I was sorely tempted to pull my things away 
from the rough hands of a bungling examiner, when, fortu- 
nately, he procured his chalk and put upon the outside of 
each bag the cabalistic sign. Two Germans just back of 
me I pitied. One was so thoughtless as to have in his case 
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a revolver. When that was pulled forth, there was a hue 
and cry. It was held aloft by the examiner; and the others 
stopped in their work, to look in astonishment at the man 
who was trying to conceal and carry into the empire deadly 
weapons. In broken French, he who owned the pistol was 
trying to explain. When we drove forth from the sentry: 


guarded steamer wharf, that unfortunate young German was 
still explaining. 


The Armies of the Corn. 


Rank upon rank they stood, and row on row,— 
Plumed, tasselled, uniformed in green, 

With rations in their knapsacked husks between 
The myriad blades they brandished at the foe. 


Long held the brave brigades, and would not yield 
Till shattered by the destiny of war. 

Then (gallant tribute from the conqueror! ) 
They stacked their arms and tented on the field. 


—/. Edmund Cooke. 


Address to the Congregational Council. 


BY REV. FRANCIS G, PEABODY. 


— = 


The pleasant privilege of bringing to this assemblage the 
greeting of their Unitarian neighbors is a duty which is not 
without embarrassment; for it is a greeting not offered by 
an unrelated body to a company of strangers, but by one 
member of the divided family of New England Congregation- 
alism to another member of that family, and it brings to mind 
some incidents of family history which are not altogether 
agreeable to recall. Suppose, for instance, that the younger 
son of the New Testament parable, having gathered together 
all his goods, together with some which, in the opinion of the 
elder brother, belonged to him, and having wandered away 
into a far country of riotous radicalism, should be permitted 
to come back some night into the old home: would it not 
seem rather audacious for the newly forgiven son to stand at 
the door, as the good brother returned from his field of labor, 
and invite him to come in and make himself at home? Many 
of us, I suppose, have thought that it called for a high de- 
gree of magnanimity, on the part of that elder brother of the 
Bible, to rejoice when he saw the fatted calf killed for the 
prodigal; but what shall be said of the generosity which in- 
vites a prodigal Congregationalist to come to this feast, in 
spite of the fact that the fattest of the Massachusetts churches 
have been slaughtered for his benefit? 

I turn away, however, as your welcome indicates that you 
have turned, from the thought of that pitiful schism which 
rent New England seventy years ago, and which, I thank 
God, it would be now impossible to reproduce. Opposite 
wings there are, no doubt, in the Congregational order still, 
—a right wing which supposes wisdom to have died with the 
fathers, and a left wing, which imagines wisdom to be a dis- 
covery of its own; but we have all learned, I trust, that the 
function of wings is not that of beak or claws, that wings are 
instruments provided to lift the entire body, and that, as the 
purpose and direction of the whole body has thus been lifted 
to higher interests, the wings have found their proper work 
and their common unity. The best way out of theological 
controversies is not through them or round them, but over 
them ; and the devotion of each wing of a Christian organi- 
zation to its proper task of personal and social redemption 
lifts the life of the whole body into the region of mutual un- 
derstanding and peace. “If I be lifted from the earth,” said 
the Master, “I will draw all men unto me”’; and the religious 
communion which is most lifted up from the unseemly strifes 
of ecclesiasticism is most likely to inherit the Master’s prom- 
ise, and draw men unto itself, 
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Nor is this perhaps the proper place to recall the early 
traditions of Congregationalism, to which even its prodigal 
child has some claim. “Et in Arcadia ego”: the Unita- 
rians also are Congregationalists. We, too, honor the. lineage 
from which we sprang, and rejoice in the achievements 
which it now commemorates. I have a young acquaintance 
who was once a ragged, wandering tramp, and who is now 
trying to lead a respectable life in his own town; and 
the one thing that seems to hold this boy up to self-respect 
is the recollection that his great-great-grandfather was a cap- 
tain in the Revolution. “It is a great thing,” he wrote to 
me not long ago, “to feel that you have a pedigree.” Some- 
thing of this restoration of self-respect comes to the Unitarian 
when, in spite of being regarded by some persons much as a 
respectable citizen regards a tramp, there steals into his 
heart the comforting reflection that, after all, he has a pedi- 
gree. Such pride of ancestry, however, is something one 
does not talk of before strangers. Our public speeches 
glory in the separation of Church from State and the escape 
from the evils of an establishment. A rector of the Episco- 
pal church was asked this summer by an English lady, “Is 
there much dissent in America?” and he boldly answered, 
‘“‘ Madam, there is none; for there is nothing to dissent from.” 
This is the view in which we cordially concur; yet within the 
family circle there cannot but be sometimes a lurking recollec- 
tion that, if there had happened-to be any State church in 
New England, we should be that church. The distinguished 
Judge Hoar, a Unitarian Congregationalist, used to say to 
Hon. Richard H. Dana, a distinguished High Church Epis- 
copalian, when they met, “ And how is my dissenting brother 
to-day ?’’ and, when these bishops and presbyters meet with 
us here, they ought perhaps not wholly to forget the high de- 
gree of toleration which makes the Congregationalist, even 
of the prodigal branch, associate as if on equal terms with a 
non-conformist. 

These comforting reminiscences are, however, for the 
family circie alone. When, on the other hand, one comes 
here to-night, and asks himself in all seriousness why he is 
glad to inherit the Congregational tradition, there are of 
course many answers which might be given, and which have 
been enforced by your own deliberations during these days 
of council. Your contribution to religious liberty, your 
devotion to education, your zeal for the conversion of the 
world, your simplicity and flexibility of organization,— all 
should have honorable consideration. Standing, however, 
in my own place, with a specific task to do, there presents 
itself one commanding trait of the Congregationalist order 
which unites one to it with a special loyalty, and which gives 
it a special place in the service of the modern world. It is 
what I may call its subordination of the accessories of 
religion and its supreme confidence in the convincing and 
converting power of the simple truth. There are many 
other ways in which the impulse to religion may be stirred, 
and which are widely utilized at the present time. Many 
lives are moved by symbolism, by ritual, by beauty of color 
or of form; and many, by the sense of organization, by force 
of numbers, by external unity and discipline. All these 
agencies of religion are legitimate instruments, yet to none 
of them did the Puritan confide his hope. He turned from 
the ceremonials of ecclesiasticism: he reduced the govern- 
ment of the church to its lowest terms. His worship, like his 
dress, was plain and unadorned. All these traits have been 
regarded as his weaknesses. His way of life, it is said, was 
meagre and severe, without beauty or comeliness or charm. 
But why was it that the Puritan thus stripped off these 
adornments of religion and life? It was in order that there 
should stand before him, undisguised, the real nature of 
Christian truth. He was dominated by the desire for reality. 
He was absolutely indifferent to the accessories of religion, 
as to those of personal attire. 
unobscured effect of the truth of God. That was what made 
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the Puritans breed a race of preachers. Others might create 
more gorgeous churches or more substantial organizations: 
it was for him to address the reason of man with convincing 
truth. . That, again, made the same stock great educators. 
It is not an accident that for many generations the higher 
education of New England has been practically a monopoly. 
of the Congregationalists. They believed in no conflict be~ 
‘ween learning and faith: the more truth, they felt sure, the 
more religion. Was there ever a nobler confidence than that 
which made the Puritans set on the seal of Harvard College 
three open books, and across their pages the great word 
“‘ Veritas’? ? or was there ever a clearer consciousness. of. a 
special mission than that which made them, in the poverty of 
their early days, write in words which their sons have in- 
scribed upon our college gate, “When we had builded our 
houses, . . . the first thing we looked for was to build a col- 
lege, dreading to leave an illiterate ministry when our present 
pastors shall lie in the dust”? 

Here is the key of Congregationalist simplicity. 
to be entangled in the machinery of religion. 
dividual soul face to face with the truth of God. This is 
what commends its teaching alike to the scholars of the Ori- 
ental world and to the plain converts of Mr. Moody. What- 
ever controversies may exist among Congregationalists and 
however unfortunate they may be, they are at least not likely 
to be controversies about small things,— about the vestments 
of clergy or the fumigatory uses of incense or the orders of 
priesthood or any of the accessories and incidentals of 
Christianity : they are likely to be about great things,— the 
mystery of God, the way of redemption, the truth of the 
heavenly world. 

I happen to live in a community of eager, earnest, open- 
minded, modern-minded young men. What do they. want of 
religion? What do they not want of religion? The first 
thing that strikes one is that they take absolutely no interest 
in many of the controversies which seem to absorb the minds 
of a great many religious people. Such young men care ab- 
solutely nothing for problems of church order or form or 
authority, or any of those things which they would describe 
as “ frills” of the religious life: it makes absolutely no dif- 
ference to them what title a man bears or what communion 
he represents. What they want is truth, something to stand 
on and live by, a wholesome, virile, masculine, unobscured, 
rational way of life. If they are to attain any freedom of 
mind or will, it must be in conformity with that word of 
Jesus, “‘ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free”; and, if they are going to be sanctified at all, they 
are, as Jesus also said, to be “ sanctified through the tru 
And they observe with the profoundest joy that such was the 
method of Jesus himself: he prescribed no ritual, he estab- 
lished no priesthood. He brought his followers into the 
presence of the truth, and left them there. ‘“ For this cause 
came I into the world, to bear witness of the truth.” 

The work of Congregationalism, then, at the present time 
is, I would urge, indicated by this very quality of sim- 
plicity, directness, and reality which it has always manifested. 
It would be, I think, a vast misfortune if the Congregation- 
alist order set itself to compete with more decorative com- 
munions in pomp of ritual and historical suggestiveness or 
with more highly organized communions in ecclesiastical 
discipline. To it belongs the more sober, the more difficult, 


It refuses 


yet, I believe, the more exalted function of dwelling near the 


sources of truth, of disregarding accessories and entering 
behind the veil; 
guide the truth-seeker, the virile, the thoughtful, the free ;_of 
addressing its foreign missions to the thoughtful and scholarly 
in other lands; of encouraging the personal and direct ap- 
proach, unmediated by any priest or form,-of the individual 
soul.to its heavenly. Father. 
come,” said Jesus, “he will.guide-you into all truth.’ 


’ 


It sets the in- 


of maintaining a ministry competent to. 


When the Spirit of Truth is- 
: » Once: 
let .the interior reality of religion -be .communicated to -a. 


a 
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man’s life, and the subordinate aspects of religion will fall 
into their places under that spiritual guide. If, then, a 
prodigal Congregationalist may venture to express his deepest 
prayer for this Christian communion whose blood he inherits, 
it must be, not that it may be more glorious through its 


_ numbers or more splendid in its ritual or more compact in 


its organization, but that more and more those words of 
the Master may come true, and the Spirit of the Truth — the 
Holy Spirit— may be your sufficient guide, and may lead 
the millions who look to you for guidance into the simplicity 
of the truth as it is in Jesus. 


For the Christian Register. 


Serenity. 


BY E. R. S. 


Possessing and possessed of God, I stand 
Unmoved by lure of life or dread of death: 

*T were equal joy to take from His just hand 
Or toil or rest, or first or latest breath. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Gain to Religious Emotion from the Unitarian 
View of God and of Christ. 


BY REV. THOMAS R. SLICER. 


These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy might remain in 
you, and that your joy might be full—JouN xv. 11. 

I am to speak to you this morning upon the gain to relig- 
ious emotion from the Unitarian view of God and of his 
Christ. You will observe that I do not state this as a ques- 
tion, but asa fact. If I were to propose to you as argument 
whether there were a gain to religious emotion from the Uni- 
tarian view of God and of Christ, you would immediately fall 
into a state of controversy — first in your own minds, and 
then as between yourselves ; and some of you would take the 
affirmative and some the negative side of that question. 

That is not the right attitude in which to hear the deliver- 
ance of a serious spiritual conviction; and I therefore put it 
in the affirmative, because I profoundly believe it to be true, 
that there is a positive, appreciable, and manifest gain to re- 
ligious emotion from our view of God and Jesus. 

First, then, let me take cognizance of the absence of relig- 
jous emotion in certain minds of our own kind. Every re- 
action is the statement of an extreme. As a protest against 
the unreasoned emotion of a certain order of mind in this 
country at least, the movement for which we stand came to 
be. Then naturally the reaction along the lines of contro- 
versy, with the temper of the controversialist, the critic, and 
the sceptic, cast our new reasons in terms of cold calculation 
and distinct utterance, antagonistic to that fluent, mobile, 
and fluctuating state of religion against which the protest 
was made. A whole generation passed in a critical attitude 
toward the past. How much that critical attitude was 
needed we may not measure simply by the attitude of Chan- 
ning and his associates toward the Calvinism: of their day ; 
but it may be measured by the fact that in 1834 it was pro- 
posed and endeavored in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts to try for blasphemy a professor of Harvard College, 
because he had dared to interpret certain prophecies as not 
applied to Jesus Christ. It was a movement of the govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth to try for blasphemy a merely 
critical question. It was necessary that a sharp cleavage 
should occur, and that things should be cleaned up in the 
interest of common sense. But common sense is not a 
motive for action : it is a method of looking at things. 

A reasoned position is a good one on whi¢h to stand, but 
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it does not commonly afford riotive power for going on. 
Speculation is absolutely necessary in: a: field where discrimi- 
nation must occur, and two classes must be reckoned with’ 
always in the history of religion: the sceptic who carefully 
discriminates between the thing which is real and the thing: 
which is false, who clarifies our thinking and purifies the air 
for worship ; and the mystic who kindles the fires of devotion 
and provides new sacrifices out of the heart of humanity for 
the altars of religion, and who breathes upon the flame there 
kindled, that it may glow. The sceptic cleanses the air: the 
mystic feeds the fire. These two classes go on together in 
any permanent contribution to the religious life of a people, 
so that the need of a deeper emotion manifests itself in the 
appearance of deeper emotion. No more fervid. souls have 
been produced in the history of any revival of religion than 
have been produced in reticent New England, with its an- 
thracite disposition, kindling so slowly that sometimes we 
despair of a fire, and yet covering under its snows every 
splendid revelation which this country has ever known. Out 
from under the snows of New England, kindled in the slow- 
burning temperament of that people, have come all the re- 
forms, national and religious, which have come to stay. 
They have been inspired from that source. 

Religious emotion! Why should we have it? I hear 
some one say. I will give you two or three reasons. It is 
the only means of gathering momentum for serious work. A 
calculated security is the easy successor to a calculated de- 
fence; and the soul which is busy building its walls to shut 
out the flood of unreason will soon be content to sit down 
within its enclosure, and perish of its own inaction. Re- 
ligious emotion is not the standard of truth, but itis a motive 
of action. It is possible that we shall have clear white light 
obtained by the reflection in equal degree of every constituent 
ray; and there is a thought side of religion which is perma- 
nently important for clearing the mind, for making ready the 
activities, for balancing the faculties, for proportioning our 
thought — for all these things. But clear white light does 
not glow under the engine, nor even burn in the electric con- 
tact: clear white light is not seen in the external world. The 
sun shines through multiform layers of mist, and finds the 
secret of birth and being and growth through the dark soil 
that conceals the seed. We are to sun ourselves as well as 
to hold clearly in white light the truths that have no debate. 

Religious emotion is a motive for action. I repeat to you 
the saying of a great modern historian, that “logic is no 
match for superstition; that one great emotion must be ex- 
pelled by another.” This is parallel to the utterance of one 
of the great English divines, who speaks of the “ expulsive 
power of a great affection”; and it is parallel again to that 
common saying which has passed into our language from 
Mrs. Stowe’s statement that, “when true love has come in at 
the door, it is vain for the false love to sing under the 
window.” ‘This is but saying in varied form that the soul 
must be occupied, not by its calculation, but by its welcome 
guests,— must be occupied, not by its nice definitions, but by 
its tremendous expulsions and motive power: for making life. 
Life runs low in the arctic circle, and grows opulent and 
fruitful in tropic zones. The human soul needs most the 
temperate zone, in which to show what can be produced, 
what it can bear, what it can conserve. 

I give you a better reason for religious emotion. It is the 
only point at which we have absolute contact with God. 
Now I hope you differ from me in that statement, because it 
will show that you are thinking; but, if you are thinking, 
you are not thinking as God thinks, because in the human 
mind at thought there is an athletic of debate with itself, 
with its previous knowledge, with its surroundings, with a 
new proposition. God knows nothing of that: pertect intelli- 
gence does not think in that sense. Can you imagine God, 
the infinite mind, reasoning out a proposition? No. From 
inception to conclusion, nay: rather through the whole round 
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of the circle that has neither inception nor conclusion, which 
is the full sphere of being, the infinite intelligence must pass 
with instant recognition. 

We speak of the infinite mind as pure reason. It is the 
only pure reason, and, being pure reason, has nothing left to 
argue, neither for itself nor for the sons of men. Argument 
implies another proposition; debate includes an opposing 
party; speculation shows some things not clear; critical 
analysis shows some things not yet differentiated and wait- 
ing for the discriminating scalpel of a new thought. That is 
not the mind of God. That is the old view of God, which 
had argued with him to make him kind and petitioned to 
make him good, and reasoned with him according to the 
mythology of an older religious condition, which said, “ Do 
this, I pray thee, or else blot my name, I pray thee, out of thy 
book.” That is not the teaching of Jesus. His teaching is, 
“The Father knoweth what things ye have need of before ye 
ask him.” 

“God that is above all and in all and through all ” does 
not reason : he knows, he knows. Why is it that the attitude 
of the dogmatist is so distasteful? Because it is an assump- 
tion that he knows, and no one knows but God. But there 
may arise a condition of reasoned intelligence, of certified 
knowledge, of correlated fact, which gives us ground for emo- 
tion; and we act up to the limit of our knowledge, hold that, 
when we have reached the margin of our knowledge, new 
facts shall develop, new processes shall transpire, and that 
we shall go on to new acquisitions in the name not of our 
reasoned position only, but in the name of our impulsion for- 
ward and the motive power of our life. Prophecy even in 
no scientific field is the product of anticipation and delight. 

God, when he is spoken of by those who speak most pro- 
foundly in the scriptures of all religions, is spoken of as love. 
In other words, we have no communion with God, in the 
intimate sense, by our reasoning faculty. You cannot prove 
God. When you are most sure is when you are not arguing 
about it. But you may know God, and every tide of emo- 
tion that is clean carriés upon it the breath of those high 
hills from which such streams descend. “The soul divines 
what is divine.” Every divine affection is known to be di- 
vine, so that you can conceive of it multiplied by itself infi- 
nitely, to constitute an infinite affection distinctly potent to 
achieve the things it aims at. 

Take any thought of yours, any controversy of your mind, 
any speculation of your intellect, any field of your critical in- 
quiry, and in your imagination multiply it until it covers the 
whole sphere of being. Would you call it God? No. If it 
were a philosophical guess, you would call it a treatise; if it 
were a speculative condition, you would call it a new intel- 
lectual movement; if it were a reasoned thought, you would 
hail it as a new discovery. But no love from the least to the 
highest that is clean and good but that is married to the 
thought that is of God, from God, for God, and in infinite 
extension is God. So that the ground of religious emotion 
is that it is the avenue of our apprehension of the divine. 

It is curious how the most careful thought grows anti- 
quated and stale, how the discoveries of one age are dis- 
placed by another. It is a common saying that our books of 
science must be rewritten every ten years. It is a common 
saying because it is a palpable fact, but it is also true, that 
our books of theology should be rewritten every five years, 
because they are, for the most part, not based on facts, but 
upon guesses about facts: whereas books of science are based 
upon facts themselves, as apprehended by the inquiring mind, 
observed by the attentive eye, heard by the listening ear, felt 
by the touching hand,— these things are patent. New light 
brings new facts: new enterprise makes new discoveries. 
But the love story, which in simplest phrase and in most 
primitive times was told, that runs through the epic of 
Homer, that appears in the Hindu Sakuntala, that is seen 
in the fairy stories of our childhood, the primitive apprehen- 
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sion of peoples brought to the apprehension of little people,— 
that has remained. “ Their days grow not old, and their life 
changeth not.” The same phraseology exactly which is 
applied to the infinite being is applied to this sublime affec- 
tion of our nature; and an emotion so ordered and so pro- 
portioned and so divinely operative remains as our share of 
the divine nature. ‘We are partakers,”’ says the apostle, “ of 
the divine nature, having escaped the evil that is in the world 
through inordinate desire.” 

It is for this reason also that the view of God and of his 
Christ, which is commonly held among us, has been a view 
either avowed or manifest in almost every modern poet. You 
cannot make poetry out of a speculative theological proposi- 
tion. You have to harmonize its difficulties: you have to ar- 
range for its temporariness. It is not permanent, because it 
deals with a limited phase of human life ; but the movements 
of infinite intelligence and life are found to be in line with 
the manifestations of the infinite intelligence and life in Jesus 
Christ. ‘The moment we look through Jesus Christ, as one 
looks through a telescope at the heaven not clear to his 
naked eye, we realize that there is shown upon the back- 
ground of human life the life divine, lived among men, in 
Jesus Christ as the revealer of God. All the needs of 
human life are met in one man. ‘ 

The old dualistic controversy, the effort to harmonize 
God’s goodness with Christ’s sacrifice, is nomore. The ef- 
fort to show that the divine sacrifice is so sublimely great, in 
that it has satisfied God when it discontents man, is over, it 
has passed away; and the whole sacrificial theory, which 
argues about God for man, is reversed by a fluent stream of 
divine apprehension and emotion, which shows that “ God is, 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself,” not reconciling 
himself unto the world. It makes all the difference in the 
world whether you are going to be a poet in a universe 
which is antagonistic at every point, its worse to its better, 
and its half developed to its best, or whether you are going 
to deal with the universe in which life is central and all life 
is its expression. So it happens that Wordsworth, the great- 
est name in English literature and English poetry since 
Milton, better maintains that monism by giving himself up 
wholly to the perception of the divine presence in nature. 
There is not a line of Wordsworth which deals with God in 
his essence that does not seem a prophecy of the scientific 
attitude of to-day. It is flushed with feeling, penetrated by 
emotion, filled with the divine affection of that long and 
beautiful life. The man first, in the English thought, who 
apprehended God in his world, gives us a God calm and 
loving, and nature translated in a world not antagonistic to 
itself. Then all the theologians and doctors of divinity, and 
professors of this and that particular way of keeping the 
world straight, rose ez masse, and said, “ William Words- 
worth is a pantheist.” That is always the way, call a man 
an opprobrious name while you are trying to decide what he 
really is. But Wordsworth’s pantheism was flushed with 
feeling, filled with light, instinct with life, and has been the 
teacher of simple souls to know God and his revealer, Christ. 

Coming to our own country, we find the utterances of 
avowed believers in this view of God and of his Christ con- 
stitute the literature and poetry of America,— Longfellow, 
Holmes, Lowell, Whittier,— the whole procession of the 
crowned spirits whose religion found its expression in their 
poetry were avowed believers in God as all and in Christ 
as the revealer of God to man. ‘The view held by those who 
call themselves by our Unitarian name is the view subscribed 
to, entertained, beautified, enlarged, spiritualized, by those 
who have given to America all the poetry that is worthy of 
this name. : 

Take “In Memoriam,” for instance. It could have been 
written by Longfellow without departing from the allegiance 
which he held to the faith in which he lived. It is not an 
argument concerning the Trinity, or the Sacrifice of Christ, 
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or Predestination, or any other guess of truth. ‘In Memo- 
riam ”’ is life’s struggle with what seems to be the cruelty of 
nature; and it is religious emotion triumphant. over apparent 
inconsistency in the administration of God, emphatically 
declaring that it tends “toward that far-off divine event 
toward which the whole creation moves.” ‘Tennyson was 
not called by our name, but he spoke our language in every 
line he wrote. Take the story wrought out in Browning’s 
“ Saul,” that master poem of a master mind; and it ter- 
minates as throughout it prophesied it would, in the reflec- 
tion in the face of Jesus Christ of the glory of God. 

Now do you not see that, if you are busy reconciling 
things,— which seems to be the business of theology,— if 
you are trying to apologize for God because he is doing 
what you never would have done, and hold a view of human 
nature which you know is not true of anybody that you love, 
then how can poetry be born out of such an error or flow 
“with gentle influences for souls that need the prophecy of the 
poetic heart? No. It is not an accident by which the great 
poets of modern life hold that God is all, and that he reveals 
himself to man in Jesus Christ, “the helper and friend of 
those that would live in the spirit.” 

Let me show you fora moment more what I mean by the 
gain to religious emotion from this view. The view is 
summed up in the phrase, “ There is no God but God”; and 
the human soul fronting that tremendous fact apprehends it, 
knows it, not by reasoned calculation, but by openness of 
nature and susceptibility of nature which is like God’s; that 
in Jesus of Nazareth there is that sensitized plate of all 
others on which, the light of the divine presence falling, the 
face of God appears, the illuminant divine, the power of 
divine affection, so that, when he says, as I delight to quote 
his saying, “I and my Father are one,” it is the culmination 
of religious emotion in him. It is the discovery not of 
mathematical identity: unity is discovered and registered 
in moral sympathy. In the mathematical sense, that can 
never be true. God has ordained the world of such stub- 
born stuff that, for the mere convenience of argument, it 
may not be dislocated nor replaced; but God has ordained 
human nature of such fluent material that its waters may 
mingle with any great stream of being,—nay, its waters may 
flow from any great font of being, and pour upon their sur- 
face the freight of divine desires and spiritual aspiration ; 
and any human soul may say reverently, humbly, with every 
registry of its submission to the divine will, with every 
allegiance of its nature to the divine will, with every effort to 
rise up and go upon the errands of God,— may say rever- 
ently, “I and my Father are one.” So said the little child 
who heard its father reading at family prayer that passage. 
It interrupted the service by saying, “Just like you and me, 
papa.” It understood what these schools of theology have 
been guessing about, that the divine sympathy and spiritual 
affection of the human and moral being may coalesce with 
the sum of being, and lose itself in God. Now, when that ap- 
pears, what can hinder the heightening of religious emotion ? 

Why, if God is so intent upon the world that he is making, 
—mark you, he 7s making, not has made,—if God is so in- 
tent upon the world which he is making that he has put into 
it the power to produce out of our common clay such a 
nature as is shown in Jesus of Nazareth, that crystalline 
clearness of nature, that intent masterful and strong, that 
emotion exalted and pure, that apprehension of the divine 
will complete, then any soul of man may rise to that God 
who has revealed what human life may be in the terms of 
such a life as that. 

In our low times, when all the tide is out and the ooze 

* lies naked on the shore; in our low times, when it seems as 
though the stream of life had run dry and the tide was out 
forever,— we turn to this water line upon the shore of human 
life that we call Jesus of Nazareth, and say, Behold, where 
the tide of life runs at its highest; it may rise to thet noint 
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again. And we are comforted in our hope and strengthened 
in our purpose, and glad before God in the belief that the 
tides of life may come in their due procession for us also. 
We shall be at our best again: our banks shall be aflood 
with the waters of eternal life. 

You see how imperfectly this subject has been presented 
to you. It is so large and fine; and yet, if the practical in- 
quiry follows what I have been trying to say, “ Why do I 
not feel this religious emotion?” I have to answer in briefest 
form thus. Perhaps you are absorbed in something which 
takes all the emotion of which you are capable, and nothing 
is left for God. Why should a woman be so feverish about 
social opportunity and the claims of social life as never to 
rise above the level of that excitement in the moments of 
her spiritual devotion? If this be so, then ask yourself why 
you do not feel the quickening of spiritual emotion at the 
thought of God revealed in Jesus Christ. If a man is so 
immersed in this strenuous time in the stream of business 
activity that he can just keep his lips out, so he can breathe 
before the threatened submerging of his very soul,— if that 
be so, then let him not wonder that he has no power of flight 
toward heaven; for he has spent all his strength in buffeting 
the waves that threaten him with disaster. And the strong 
swimmer with just his lips on the level of the stream need 
not wonder that he has no love for God. If this be so, then 
it is wrong, fatally wrong, and fatally untrue to the uses of 
human life. We have but so much force to spend. The 
battery of our life has only storage for a few years, and for 
certain manifest opportunities and duties. We try to re- 
charge our battery of enterprise and energy, sometimes by 
rest, spasmodic, feverish, and half taken, while with lingering 
glance we look back to the duties that we have hardly left; 
but we have only so much power. For myself, I prefer to 
give it to God, and let him do what he will with it. 

This service shall not have failed of its purpose if any 
man or woman going out from this place shall say, The 
stream of my nature shall flow in one direction, whatever 
plain or meadow it visit in its course. Let the trailing vines 
grown upon their banks not choke the stream of life by the 
overgrowth in its waters. Let business enterprise be dig- 
nified and calm and strong.. The fever in you is the sign of 
weakness, not strength. It is because you do not see your 
way that you are anxious, or because you have not mastered 
the situation that you are too eager. It is because you are 
not free of fear that you cannot sleep. Let the streams of 
life take one direction. Let what belongs upon your banks 
grow lush and fine. But in God’s name let the stream be 
ever gathering head, and flow from sources that are out of 
sight, so that we be floated free from our entangling doubts 
and speculative fears upon the bosom of a great tide of 
divine emotion, in which, as we look up, we shall see God 
as the great companion, and God’s Christ as the life divine 
to be lived in our life,—a method of the divine life among 
men reconceived anew and “full of grace and truth,— human 
grace, divine truth!” 


Prayer. 


O God, our Father, we desire to consecrate ourselves to 
thy service. May the holy thoughts that pass through our 
minds be wrought out in holy deeds! We ask thee for 
guidance, because without thy guiding hand we go astray. 
And grant us that we may not only be guided ourselves, but 
be intrusted with some little share in thy divine work of 
guiding and helping others. Be our teacher and helper, 
that so we may conquer. Save us from the sins most easily 
besetting us; and may we ever feel that we are by no means 
secure as to the sins to which we are liable! In thy hand 
only are we safe. Amen, 
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California Letter. 


Summer vacations begin and end a month 
or two earlier on this coast than in the East. 
Schools and colleges close in May. Families 
that have children go into the country, to the 
seashore resorts or to the mountains, for 
June and July, and by the first of August are 
back for the opening. of the schools. Our 
two universities begin later,—the University 
of California the middle of August and the 
Leland Stanford University the 1st of Sep- 
tember. But these dates are a month ahead 
of the opening of the Eastern universities. 

Church vacations, where they are indulged 
in, necessarily coincide pretty nearly with 
those of the schools. The First Church in 
San Francisco was closed about six weeks 
after the departure of Rev. Stopford W 
Brooke, opening again about the middle of 
August. Dr. Orello Cone of Lawrence, Kan., 
was making a summer visit to California; 
and the church was so fortunate as to secure 
him to preach on August 13 and 20. He was 
followed on the 27th by Chaplain F. C. 
Brown of the United States ship Iowa, which 
is again lying in our waters. In September 
the pulpit was filled two Sundays by Rev. E. 
Bradford Leavitt of Washington, D.C., and 
the rest of the month by the pastors around 
the Bay. 

Dr. Stebbins’s health remains about the 
same as for the past six months. Sunday, 
September to, was the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of his settlement and was fittingly celebrated 
by the presentation to him of the following 
testimonial, accompanied with a purse. 


To Rev. Horatio Sressins, D.D. :— 

Revered Friend,—TYo minister for thirty- 
five years to one people is ‘an experience 
rarely permitted; and at the conclusion of 
such a period it is fitting that those who 
have been served by you should unite in an 
acknowledgment of their indebtedness. 

Coming to California in the prime of man- 
hood, you have devoted to the church and to 
the community your best powers. You have 
given your life to us and for us. You 
have stood at your post with steady patience, 
sustained by a mighty faith that has shone 
through all you have done and been, giving 
power to the spoken word and impressing us 
with its own supreme value. 

You have been our teacher, our leader, our 
inspirer, interpreting life in the light of 
faith, hope, and love, and ministering to us 
with fidelity to your high calling. If we 
have been indifferent or unworthy, you have 
been undisturbed, trusting in the eternal good 
and the final victory of truth and love. 

You have served the State in her best in- 
terests, aiding in laying wisely the founda- 
tions of the great university that promises 
to be so strong an influence for enlighten 
ment. You have always lifted your voice 
without fear or regard for public- applause, 
in support of what you felt to be just and 
true. 

Your ministry has been broad and gener- 
ous. You have been a friend and a helper to 
thousands of your fellow-men not of your 
own flock, exemplifying in your life, so 
singularly devoted to mankind, the power 
and beauty of service. 

We wish to bear testimony to our con- 
sciousness of having been helped by your 
labors and blessed by your presence, and to 
assure you of our deep regard, our gratitude, 
our sincere respect, and our heartfelt prayers 
for your comfort, happiness, and abiding peace. 
. San Hrancisco, Sept. 10. 1800, ~ 
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All five of the Unitarian churches around 
the Bay have now fully entered upon their 
fall work, and generally with good congrega- 
tions and vigorous plans for the season’s 
campaign. Mr. Geoghegan of Berkeley has 


‘had a long rest at Pacific Grove, by the sea, 


and comes back to his pulpit with health 
much built up. Mr. Dodson of Alameda 
found his five o’clock vesper service last year 
so popular that this year he concludes to 
lengthen his ten-minute address into a twenty- 
five-minute sermon, and make the vesper ser- 
vice the main service of the day, moving his 
Sunday-school to the regular morning hour. 
Mr. Wells of the Second Church, San Fran- 
cisco, has had only a short vacation, but will 
soon have a two weeks’ exchange with Rev. 
E. F. Dinsmore of Santa Barbara. Mr. 
Sunderland, the Oakland pastor, has taken 
no vacation, but has preached all summer to 
good congregations. The various activities 
of the church are opening strongly. The 
Unity Club has just held its first meeting of 
the season, with an attendance of eighty-five, 
—the largest in its history. The Young 
People’s Religious Union, organized six 
months ago, is prospering, and promises 
much for the religious life of the church. 
The only shadow that rests upon the church 
is its heavy debt. 

Rev. N. A. Haskell of San José has just 
resigned his pastorate, which he has held 
for eleven years. The church is unwilling to 
let him go, but he may insist. The recent 
death of Rev. Dr. Eli Fay of Pasadena is 
much felt by all our churches. His energy 
and great devotion to the Unitarian cause 
had made him known and honored every- 
where. Unitarianism in the southern part of 


the State has been much strengthened of late 


by the coming of Dr. Clute to Pomona, where 
he is drawing about him a strong following. 
Just now university matters are attracting 
much attention in this region. Finally, after 
a great deal of discussion and delay and the 
consideration of many possible candidates, 
a president has been chosen for the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley; and he has 
accepted. The new man is Prof. Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler of Cornell. He came on fora 
few days, and made a very favorable impres- 
sion. He will enter upon his new duties on 
the 1st of October. Another event of great 
importance to the university is the arrival of 
a number of the distinguished architects 
from Europe and our own Eastern cities, who 
have submitted plans for the new university 
buildings. It is reported that the plans are 
all here now, and that a choice will be made 
within a few weeks. These plans are for 
buildings to cost many millions of dollars, 
and to be, when completed, by far the finest 
educational structures in the world. 
California, and especially Oakland, are 
naturally much gratified at the sudden fame 
that has come to our Prof. Markham. This 
quiet, thoughtful, hard-working principal of 
one of our grammar schools has long been 
held in high esteem by all who knew him 
here. He has done a good deal of writing 
in prose and verse, which has found its way 
into periodicals West and East, and has 


| generally been looked upon by the best judges 


here as being of excellent quality. But not 


[until a year or two ago did he give to the 
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public anything that attracted the attention 
of the country generally. But his poem, 
‘*The Man with the Hoe,’’ struck fire, set 
all our papers on this coast and many at a 
distance discussing it, and made his name 
known throughout the land. Last spring he 
published a volume of poems, and it is hav- 
ing a phenomenal sale. Now the leading 
periodicals of the country are after him for 
an amount of writing which he cannot begin 
to supply. The recognition that has come to 
him at last is deserved. He is a man of real 
strength, thoroughly equipped, who will do 
no shoddy work, and who has something to 
say. He hasa future. He will make a place 
for himself in our literature. Janes 


The Shelton (Conn.) Symposium. 


BY EDWARD P. PRESSEY. 


There is a liberal movement of much edu- 
cational value in South-western Connecticut 
that deserves the cordial recognition of Uni- 
tarian and other liberal people. It is the so- 
called symposium annually conducted by 
Judge Emest L. Staples during the closing 
days of August or the first three of Septem- 
ber. This year was the fourth very success- 
ful annual session,—August 30, 31, and Sep- 
tember 1. The meetings are held every after- 
noon, under the great chestnut-trees near the 
Staples mansion, high above the Housatonic 
River, and overlooking a great part of the 
populous lower course of the Naugatuck, 
from ‘where its much-labored waters join 
Housatonic far into the picturesque hills to 
the north-west. There is probably not a 
more interesting view than this on a sum- 
mer’s afternoon in all the Land of Wooden 
Nutmegs. It was probably in this locality, 
if anywhere, that the famous fruit origi- 
nated; for such a variety of manufactures, 
exhaustive almost of even Connecticut in- 
genuity, can hardly be conducted- by any 
other population of twenty-five thousand than 
such as makes up the family municipality— 
Derby-Shelton-Ansonia—which lies at Judge 
Staples’s feet. The evening sessions are held 
in the large parlors, or sometimes the speakers 
have preferred to address the company from the 
great veranda, the people seated upon the lawn, 
in the presence of the constellations above, 
rivalled by the constellations below in the city. 

In the three days, then, ‘six programmes are 
arranged, printed upon a folding-card to- 
gether. Two speakers are down for each 
session. That makes twelve addresses in all. 
And there has never yet, to my knowledge, 
been a fake address; that is, an address not 
most carefully prepared. Each programme is 
given grace by the readings of Miss Grace 
Maud Bronson, a teacher of elocution in the 
Bridgeport schools, and by vocal music at the 
evening sessions by such accomplished 
singers as Mr. A. J. Wilkins of Bridgeport, 
—a sweet, strong baritone, whom the public 
always likes to hear. The readings of Miss 
Bronson have generally been illustrative of 
the great themes under discussion, and have 
been selected by Judge Staples, a man of pro- 
found literary tastes and sympathetic religious 
nature. I present herewith the programme of 
the last meetings, : 


= 
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August 30.—Addresses on ‘‘The Brother- 
hood of Man,’’ by Mrs. Ida J. Wilkins, and 
‘*The Accomplishments. of the Century,’’ by 
Rev. Edward P. Pressey. Evening session: 
“Omar, the Tent-maker, and his Interpret- 
ers,’’ by Rev. Charles P. Hall; ‘‘The Influ- 
ence of Invention on the Moral and Intellect- 
ual Growth of the Century,’’ by Mrs. Helen 
L. P. Russegue. — 

August 31 —‘‘European Municipal Vent- 
ures,’’ by Mrs. Annie Tomlinson Sanford, ’’ 
and ‘‘Good Roads, and What they do,’’ by 
Hon. James H. Macdonald. Evening ses- 
sion: ‘‘The Problem of our Country Towns, ’’ 


by Rev. George W. Solly; ‘‘The Mastery of | 


Life,’’ by Rev. Alfred Free. 

September 1.—‘‘Some Flags of Other Na- 
tion,’’ by Dr. Gould A. Shelton; ‘‘ Emerson 
and Schopenhauer, Optimist and Pessimist,’’ 
by Rev. John H. Light. Evening session: 
**Women’s Clubs as Factors in the Education 
of To-day,’’ by Mrs. Dotha Stone Pinneo; 
“*How We make our Environment,’’ by Mr. 
Charles Brodie Patterson. 

But all this scarcely furnishes a hint of all 
the symposium is doing for a better religious 
trust in that part of Connecticut. It is an 
experience to have sat at Judge Staples’s 
table, to have loitered under his chestnut- 
trees for a day or two with his friends from 
many a Connecticut village and city and his 
kindly Shelton neighbors, to have ridden 
back and forth to the stations and his home 
with his philosophical and poetical and prac- 
tical guests of the bar, of the pulpit, of the 
medical profession, of the professor's chair, 
the angels of municipal and public life, all 
creeds and aspirations, so be that they seem 
to our beloved judge and his wife to be chil- 
dren with faces to the light. Many of the 
speakers and guests from without the commu- 
nity are invited year after year, so that per- 
manent friendships are formed. Many find 
their faith strengthened, their purposes in 
life grow clearer, their public duties pointed 
out, new soul-depths discovered, their intel- 
lectual horizon invariably broadened. 

The attendance at the symposium is in- 
creasing a little every year. At some of the 
sessions this year as many as a hundred and 
fifty were present, and the guests of the house 
were numerous. Mr. Staples announced at 
the close that the symposium would be annu- 
ally repeated as long as he was proprietor of 
Summit Place. 


Literature. 


A History of the Jewish People.” 


The period in Jewish history from the de- 
struction of the city in 586 to the beginning 
of an era which used to be deemed arid and 
barren has sprung into prominence of recent 
years by reason of its significance for the in- 
tellectual and religious development of Israel. 
As the dates of Old Testament books have 
been carried forward, in the words of Prof. 
Kent, ‘‘It is now generally accepted that 
more than half of the literature of the Old 
Testament comes from this period;... 
while probably every book of that ancient 


* A History of the Jewish People during the Babylo- 
nian, Persian, and Greek Periods. By, C. F.5 Kent. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, a t ; 
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library was either written then or else edited , literature, it has become evident that much 
and revised,’’ the sources for the history of | in the earlier books must be attributed to the 
the period have multiplied; and, with the] revision of post-exilic editors, so that both 
more critical handling of the whole Biblical | by knowledge and by importance this period 
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ONE QUARTER FORMER PRICE 


We have had prepared an exceedingly large edition, and by so doing 
have saved many dollars on the cost of each copy of the new edition of 


Tissot’s Life of Christ 


ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


M. Tissot spent ten 
years, much of this 
time in Palestine, 
painting the origi- 
nals from which the ‘ 
hundreds of illustrations \} 
in his work were made. 


INDEED 


The present figure 
for this the most re- 
markable Religious 
art work of all 
timesis NOWeasily 
within the reach of 
every one interested in 
ART or RELIGION. , 
NO WORK has ever been 
so well received by PEO- 
PLE, PULPITandPRESS 


These 500 pictures tell the 
entire story of Christ’s Life 
as it has never before been 
pictured. 


The preparation and pub- 
lishing took four years. 


An investment of over 
$400,000 was made before 
the work was ready for 
delivery. 


publishing ACHIEVE- 
MENT of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Each illustration is of 
distinct value. 


Upon Request 
we will forward full partic- 
ulars of the WORK, the 
MODEST PRICE, and 
EASY TERMS of pay- 
ment which we now offer. 


McClure 
Tissot Co. 


14f East 25th Street 
New York City 


Copyright by J. James Tissot, 1895-806, EI ea 


The many reproductions 
of the paintings in color 
are identical with the 
originals. 


Hundreds of thousands 
of visitors to the galleries 
have seen these 
great paintings, 
not only in this #3 
country, but in (> 
England and 
France as well. 
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has imcreased im interest. Prof. Kent's book | acy. bet because of their social sympathies 
is felly abreast with modern scholarship. and| and needs, men and women seek the saloon 
is marked by critical acumen and unusaally| whe would gladly seek a better place if it 
sober jedement. The steady and, ir the best| were open to them. The work of the com- 
use of the word, the comservative character of | mittee is mot yet fimished. Another volume 
the book gives additional weight te the) will contain the results of scientific investi- 
amthor’s conclusions with regard to the Ezra-| gation as to the effects upon the human con- 
Nekemiak controversy about which critics are/ stitution. The committee is working slowly 
Bow so sharply ai issse Without accepcing and carefully, with the intention and desire 
the extreme opinion as to the umtrustworthi-| to discover and to state the exact truth in 
mess of the Biblical books professedly cover-/ | regard to the conditions which make the 
img this period, Prof Kent sides with those | L.quor trafic one of the most dangerous 
who hold that the books See edited | problems in modern life. 
under the same impalse as that which gave ——_— 
ws the Chronicles. with 2 view to minimiz- Jess: Brrs oF WaysibE GosPet. By Jen- 
img Nehemizh, the layman, and exalting| kin Lloyd Jones’ New York: The Macmil- 
Ezra, the priest. Hence he rejects the tradi-| lam Company. $1-50.—All lovers of animals, 
tiom that, 2s 2m immediate result of the edict} whe also love their fellow-men, will be 
of Cyrus, there were large and important ac-| charmed by the matter and method of this 
cessions to the people left im the land after| volume of sermons, which are poems, and 
the seccessive deportations by Nebackadmez-| poems that are sermons. It suggests the 
temper of Dr. John Brown in his dealings 


zar. Only after 2 century had elapsed, | 
marked by the prophetic activity of Haggai, | with Rab and his friends, or the wanderings 
Zechariah, the unknown author of Isaiah Ivi.—| of Stevenson in the Cevennes with his don- 
Ixii., and “*Malachi,** and the eminently sa-| Key. The outside of a horse is said to be 
gacious and statesmanlike work of Nehemiah. | good for the inside of a man. In this case 
Gid the Easterm Jews come in any great num-| the inside of a man may be interpreted in its 
bers to the assistance of their poor amd/| highest sense; for, in companionship with 
straggling brethren in Palestine This hy-| Jess, his intelligent horse, the author read 
pothesis is of exceeding interest, and its im-| the opem book of nature, and was assisted in 
portamce to 2 right understanding of Jewish| the reading and the intepretation of it by the 
history cam scarcely be overestimated. intelligence and fidelity of the spirited ani- 
ee mal, who accompanied him in wandering 
Ecomemic AsPecr. THE Ligvor Pzos-| many hundreds of miles over the prairies ard 
r=mM By John Koren. An Investigation| among the hills and beautiful valleys and 
made for the Committee of Fifty, umder the|dells of Wisconsin. For many a day no 
Direction of Henry W. Farnam, Secretary of | book has come to our hand which suggested 
the Economic Sab-committee. Bostom and} so directly the hum of bees, the smell of the 
New York: Houghton. Mifiim & Co. Cam-| clover, the grain-tinctared fields and hill- 
Esidge: The Riverside Press. $1.50 —The sides, and all the sights and sounds of a 
Committee of Fifty im this volume makes} Wholesome country life. We shall soon print 
its secomd report, comizining the comelusions | copious extracts, which will show the quality 
Grawa from the work of the Sub-committee| of the book better than any formal notice. 
om the Ecomomic Aspects of the Liquor 
Problem This report covers the relation of 
the liquor trafic to poverty in general, to 
Pamperism, to the destitution and the megiect 
of children. to crime, and to the condition 
of the megrocs and North American Indians. 
As might have be== expected, while the well- 
Emown evils of intemperance are exhibited 
and condemmed, no extreme position could be 
maintained by 2 committee composed of fifty 
independent thinkers. While, therefore, a 
most thorough and impartial investigation 
has beem carried on, the results, as summar- 
ized, do not sustain any of the extreme stafe- 
ments made either for or against the liquer 
trac. Im regard to poverty the percentages 
reckomed from the tables show that about 
twenty-five per cent owe their poverty to 
the personal use of liquor. Of pauperism 
thirty to forty per cent is attributed to in- 
temperamce. The gemeral percentage of the 
destitution and neglect of children due to the 
imtemperance of their parents, or guardians, 
is forty-six per cent’ Among criminals from 
thirty to fty per cent. seffer as a direct con- 
Sequence of intemperance. In» the report on 
**The Social Aspects of the Salcon,”’ it is 
shown that where it exists, mot as a mere 
Grinking-plece near 2 railway station, bet as 
am open house among the people, it offers 
mamy attractions, besides the opportunity to 
gm drunk. Not because of their degener- 
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A Prince oF GEORGIA, AND OTHER TALES. 
By Julian Ralph. Illustrated. New York 
jand London: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.— 
The seven short stories in this volume are 
mostly of the kind which one reads for 
amusement, and then reads again because 
they have amused him. ‘‘A Prince of 
Georgia’’ seems like a leaf from real life, 
and is a capital warming for the American 
girls whe seek to exchange their wealth fora 
foreign title. ‘‘When the Clouds fell down”’ 
is one of the best told adventures out of the 
innumerable things which happened in a 
London fog. We remember no sketch that 
gives a more definite impression of the 
effect of the darkness upon a vast population, 
and of the essential trustworthiness of the 
London populace which allows a fog to come 
and go without making it the occasion for 
rapine and robbery. ‘‘A Dandy at his Best’? 
is a capital sketch, which ought to be true if 
it isn’t, of the exploits of an English dandy 
in the Caucasus. The other stories are more 
realistic, but less convincing. 


Tsat Fortune. By Charles Dudley War- 
ner. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
The interest of Mr. Wala sot wae I 
by no means dependent on a knowledge of 
the two that have preceded it in this trilogy, 
but it completes the history of the great fort- 
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une which has been an important feature of 
them all. In 4 Little Journey in the World 
the fortune was made in Wall Street. In 
The Golden House a part of it was diverted 
by fraud, and in the present volume it is lost 
with results that are beneficial and agreeable 
tather than tragic. It is a thoroughly en- 
joyable book. Lacking entirely the move- 
ment and variety of many recent novels, it 
retains the leisurely charm that may be old- 
fashioned, but is still delightful,—a quality 
which keeps in mind the attractive power of 
the essayist. It is old-fashioned, too, in the 
character of its love-story, which is as sim- 
ple, sweet, and wholesome, as if no word 
about New York society found its ways into 
the complications. They met: they loved. 
There were difficulties. They were constant: 
they conquered. This is simplicity itself; 
but it is all worth telling, and the grace of 
Mr. Wamer’s style is not absent from it. 


A MountTarn Europa. By John Fox, Jr. 
With Portrait. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—This novelette 
is a well-cut gem. From beginning to end 
there is scarcely a flaw in the presentation of 
the well-bred young man from New York and 
the mountain girl in Kentucky, and the in- 
evitable relations between them. The ro- 
mance, which springs out of the primal in- 
stincts of human nature, casts its brief 
glamour over the dreary borderland where civ- 
ilization and nature meet, and then vanishes 
before the fate which has been prepared for 
these innocent young lovers from the begin- 
ning. The story ends in tragedy, which does 
not excite the protest of the reader, because 
his judgment is that the end could not have 
been avoided, and, on the whole, the best 
has happened. 


AcaTHA Wess. By Anna Katherine 
Green. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.-—This is hardly to be counted as 
among the more successful of Mrs. Rohlf’s 
detective stories; for, although she succeeds 
in involving the given murder in a fully ade- 
quate amount of mystery, delaying the solu- 
tion until we have had time to suspect nearly 
every character in the book, she does not put 
us sufficiently in sympathy with the charac- 
ters themselves to feel the proper degree of 
anxiety about the outcome. This is the 
seventeenth detective story written by this 
author; and, if she writes one hundred and 
seventeen, they will doubtless all be read and 
enjoyed by the numerous class of readers to 


whom she appeals. 


The Magazines. 


The first number of the Automobile Maga- 
zine, issued by the United States Industrial 
Publishing Company, New York, for Octo- 
ber, contains a well-written illustrated article 
on the automobile craze at Newport, by 
Edwin Emerson, Jr. Baudry De Saunier, one 
of the founders of the great Automobile Club 
in France, contributes an article describing 
the origin and subsequent progress of this 
club. ‘‘The Genesis of the Automobile, ”” 
by John Grand Carteret, is a concise histori- 

. An entertaining article is 
Sytneter Baxter’s feeling plaint on ‘‘How 
the Horse runs amuck,’’ illustrated by one of 
F. C. Atwood’s laughable drawings. The 


es 
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remaining pages of the new magazine are de- 
voted to authoritative technical treatises, 
editorial comments, and exhaustive book re- 
views, with an index of current articles on 
automobile industry. A special department 
contains reproductions of the most amusing 
drawings of automobiles and automobilists 
published in the leading comical papers of 
Europe. The excellence of matter and illus- 
trations indicate popularity and permanence. 


The New World for September is a number 
that furnishes the friends of this periodical 
with another argument for its indefinite con- 
tinuance and its generous support. Every 
one of the thirty-one numbers so far pub- 
lished has been such an argument, but some 
numbers have been stronger than others. The 
last number is one of the strongest of the 
whole series. It is difficult to imagine any 
expenditure of money for educational pur- 
poses that would justify itself more com- 
pletely than such an endowment as would put 
the Vew World in a secure position. What 
college professorship could begin to exert an 
influence equally salutary and important? 
Here is a Congress of Liberal Religions in 
perpetual session, each number furnishing a 
body of discussion such as no single meeting 
of any heretofore realized or possible con- 
gress has afforded or is likely to afford. If 
the coming National Conference does nothing 
more for the Vew World, it is every way de- 
sirable that it should recommend it so warmly 
to the attention of our people that the more 


-able and generous among them will feel that 


here is an opportunity for the exercise of 
their intelligent good-will which they cannot 
afford to neglect. 

Addressing ourselves directly to the pres- 
ent number, we find Mr. Santayana leading 
off with an extremely suggestive article on 
**Greek Religion.’’ If the writer had not so 
much as suggested the parallel between the 
conditions he sets forth and those of the 
present time, it would inevitably have oc: 
curred to every thoughtful reader of the arti- 
cle. Mr. Wendte writes of ‘‘ Popular Educa- 
tion and Public Morality’’ in a frank and 
wholesome and yet hopeful manner. He is 
not disposed to find a propter hoc in the in- 
crease of crime correlatively with an increase 
of education. - Dr. Pfleiderer’s careful study 
of ‘‘Jesus’ Foreknowledge of his Sufferings 
and Death’’ reaches the conclusion that the 
New Testament representations of such fore- 
knowledge are reflections of the dogmatic 
tendencies which prevailed after his death. 
Dr. Joseph Henry Allen would have rejoiced 
in this article as a confirmation of his own 
view of Jesus as possessing a Messianic con- 
sciousness looking to a kingdom that was of 
this world, and for which he was prepared to 
fight. Hence ‘‘the last meal is no more a 
sad feast of separation, but a proud pre-cele- 
bration of the dawn of the dominion of 
God.’’ There are other transformations 
quite as radical as this; and where is the 
critical sagacity that shall assure us whether 
we must go with them or not? Mr. Cole’s 
**Necessity and Limits of Anthropomor- 
phism’’ is too highly speculative for the intel- 
ligent approval of any one who is not an 
adept in metaphysics. Dr. Bixby’s ‘‘Scien- 
tific and Christian [Science] View of IIl- 
ness’’ is a searching criticism of the pseudo-|T 
idealism of Mrs. Eddy’s pathological ideas. 
Other articles are Mr. Colestock’s ‘‘Substitu- 
tion a Stage in Theological Thought, ’’ Rabbi 
Levy's ‘‘Progressive Judaism and Liberal 
Christianity,’’ Mr. Porritt’s ‘‘Unitarians and 
the Beginnings of English [Political] Liber- 
alism,’’ and Bipen Chandra Pal's *‘Ethics 
of the Bagahad-Gita.’’ Many of the ‘‘ Book 
Reviews’’ deal with critical studies of the 
Bible in one part or another, that of Dr. 
Peters on Toy’s Zzehiel being one of the most 
important. In lighter vein is Mr. Tiffany’s 
contribution to ‘‘the public stock of harmless 
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pleasure’’ in his review of Dr. Hale’s /ames 
Russell Lowell and his Friends, which is most 
cordial in its approval, with some slight 
demur. 


Literary Notes. 


Chateaugay is the novel title of the latest 
story by Mrs. Burton Harrison, which will 
appear serially during the coming year in the 
Woman's Home Companion. 


Readers of William Busch’s ludicrous ju- 
venile histories, Max and Maurice and Plish 
and Plum, will be glad to learn that Little, 
Brown & Co. will shortly reissue these in 
somewhat unique form. 


Maud Humphrey has been known chiefly as 
a painter of child life, but she has proved 
herself able to do excellent work in other 
fields. An example of this is promised in 
The Golf Girl,—a dainty volume that will 
contain four reproductions of water-colors 
tepresenting the American girl a-golfing. 
Published by Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


A veritable édition de luxe is the new issue 
of Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking-glass, which is just being offered to 
book-buyers. The two volumes will contain, 
collectively, some twenty-four illustrations 
in color, from an entirely new series of draw- 
ings made for this edition by Blanche Mc- 
Manus, whose famous illustrations for other 
children’s books are so well known. It will 
be published by M. F. Mansfield & A. 
Wessels, New York. 


Books Re Received. 


From dh" Breach ee. & Co., Boston. 

Horace Bushnell, Preacher and Theologian. By Theo- 
dore T. Munger. $2.00 

Sie Education of eat By William DeWitt Hyde. 


$1.2 
ates of Emerson to a Friend. Edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton, $1.00. 
Under the Cactus Flag. By Nora Archibald Smith. $1.25. 
The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. By John 
Fiske. 2vols. $4.00. 
Seneca’s Medea and the Daughters of Troy. Rendered 
into English verse by Ella Isabel Harris. 75 cents 
Riverside Art Series. Raphael. By Estelle M. Hurl, 


75 cents. 
From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 

Little Bermuda. By Maria Louise Pool. $1.00. 
The Wild Ruthvens. By Curtis Yorke. $1.00. 
The Woodranger. By G. W. NO $1.00. 
The Voyage of the Avenger. By Henry st. John. $1.50. 
Little King Davie. By Nellie Hellis. 50cents. 
A Little ae of Liberty. By Edith Robinson. 50 


cents, 
Sicynaa & Co., Boston. 
A Local aviation an alter ~~ Sawyer. 
From Brown & Co., Boston. 
‘foe tery Primer. By Frederick Lawrence Knowles. 
+25. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
An veesiet Union. Blue and Gray Series. By Oliver 


Opti 
The. Hose with Sixty Closets. By Frank S. Child. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Ten Times One is Ten. By Edward Everett Hale. 
From Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 
The Holy Family. A Christmas Meditation. By Amory 
H. Bradford. 50 cents. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Admiral Dewey. By Hon. John Barrett. $1.25. 
From Elder & Shepard, San Francisco. 
A First Glance at the Birds. By Charles A. Keeler. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

Fee wonk, Song. For medium voice. By David Stan- 
ey Smit 

The Babe of Light and Glory. Christmas Song, with 
violin obligato, “For high voice. By Louis R. Dressler. 

Carmen. Schottische. For the piano, By E. ares 

La Zephyrette. Valse Etude. For the piano. By C. W 
Krogmann. 

If you and I were Young again. Song, For contralto 
or baritone. By William R. Chapman, 

ee For the piano. By C. W. Krogmann, 

If Wate were here. Song. For soprano or tenor. By 

liam R, Chapman. 

All for You. Song. Fer high voice, By W. L. Blumen- 
schein, 

The Fairest Face. 


$1.25, 


$1.50. 


Sacred Song. For high voice. By 

lumenschein. 

Aye Maria. For high voice, with Piano or organ accom- 
paniment and violin obligato. = C, N, Schneider. 
raziosa. Forthe piano. By B. Leupold. 

ntermezzo. For the piano. By Manuel Klein. 

The Blue Bell. Song. For high voice, By Frederick 

Chapman, 
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A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc. 
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its kind — the only one con- 


The Humboldt taining popular scientific 
Library of Science i "conteins‘oni 


It contains only 
works of acknowl- 
edged excellence by authors in the first rank in the 
world of science. in this series are well represented 
the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, 


Boston. 
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“| TYNDALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought 


in our time. Catalogues free. 
for asample volume. 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 
64 Fifth Avenue, - = = = New York. 


Send fifteen cents 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE BIBLE, 
and its Place among the Sacred Books of 
the World. By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Price $1.50. 

MONTHLY SERMONS of Mr. SUNDERLAND. 
50 cts. a year. Send stamp for sample copy. 


A‘ldress: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 
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Che Dome. 
The Soldier Guard. 


Ten little tin soldiers lay all ina row, 
Stretched ont on the nursery floor, 

Just where they could see with their sharp little eyes 
Through the crack that was under the door. 


Their captain had left them all there for the night, 
And said, as he crept into bed, 
“< Tf any one tries to come into the room, 
You must fire and shoot him stone-dead.” 


The hours went by, and the ten little guns 
Were aimed at the crack near the floor, 

When all of a sudden the crack stretched and grew, 
And somebody opened the door. 


Bang! Bang! went the guns,—the soldiers all fired, 
But nobody seemed to be dead. 
Instead they all heard a soft kiss in the dark, 
“*Good-night, dear!”’ a loving voice said. 
Then all the ten soldiers shook badly with fright, 
And whispered low one to another: 
** How lucky it was that our guns were so small! 
What if we had killed Tommy's mother?”’ 
— Youths Companion. 


For the Christian Register. 


Wrastle’s Scapegrace. 


BY NINA MOORE TIFFANY. 


II. 


It was but a short distance to the Indian 
village toward which Jack’s captor was trav- 
elling, but the way seemed long to Jack. 
When he was finally dropped at the entrance 
of a long wigwam, where a number of dusky 
children were running about in the sunshine, 
he sank in a limp little heap upon the 
ground. 

The man who had brought him there dived 
into the wigwam for a moment, and returned 
with a piece of hard bread or dry cake, made 
from pounded corn and a bowl of baked clay, 
filled with water. 

Never had anything tasted so good to Jack. 
He ate and drank as much as he was allowed 
to have, and then sat in passive content, 
looking into the faces of the curious women 
and children who had gathered around him. 

**Patuxet?’’ asked a young girl, sitting 
down beside him and pointing in a north- 
westerly direction. 

‘*Patuxet’’ was the Indian name for Plym- 
outh. Jack knew that, and nodded. ‘‘Yes, 
I came from Plymouth,’’ he said. Then he 
fell to wondering where he could be. He 
had seen a map which Wrestling was copying 
for the governor. The only land which 
Plymouth was north-west of was the bent-up 
arm of Cape Cod. Could he have wandered 
so far? 

‘*What place?’’ he asked in return, sweep- 
ing a circle toward the huts with his right 
hand. 

** Nauset.’’” 

Jack’s heart gave a great leap. He could 
not have said now that he was not afraid. 
He sat silent, thinking over the stories he 
had heard of the fierceness and crue]ty of the 
Nauset Indians. Why, it was with the 
Nausets that Captain Standish had fought, at 
the place called ‘‘The First Encounter.’’ 
The Nausets always killed all the white 
people that they could get hold of. It was 
no wonder, either, that they did so. An 
English captain, he remembered, had been 
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very cruel to them, and had stolen away some 
of their number to carry them to England. 

As he sat there pondering, he heard a 
strange, high shrieking and wailing inside 
the wigwam. An aged woman came tottering 
through the doorway. ‘‘Mitta-wa-set!’’ said 
the Indian girl, in a tone of awe. Then she 
continued, all in her own tongue, of which 
Jack did not understand a word. ‘‘Mitta- 
wa-set has come to look upon the Boy-with- 
the - white - face. Men-with-the-white-skin 
sailed over the water with three sons of 
Mitta-wa-set many moons ago; with Squanto, 
too, and Squanto is in Patuxet now. But 
the sons of Mitta-wa-set do not come back to 
the wigwam.’’ 

The old creature doubled her cries when 
she caught sight of Jack’s forlorn little 
figure. Stretching out her long, lean hands, 
she would have clutched him by the hair; 
but the Indian who had carried Jack thither 
held her back. 

The young girl sprang up, seized Jack by 
the hand, and hurried him out of sight 
around the corner of the wigwam. Then she 
led him to a wooded hollow at one side of 
the village, and by signs bade him wait there 
while she went for more food. Several times 
during the day she came with the nourish- 
ment that Jack needed so sorely. He had 
not strength enough to run away; though he 
well understood that the frantic old woman, 
in her wish for vengeance, would bring him 
to harm if she could. At nightfall the Ind- 
ian who had found him, and who claimed 
the right to protect him, carried him before 
the chief. 

Aspinet sat with his warriors, in a grim 
circle before the fire. More important mat- 
ters than Jack’s fate were being settled. The 
Indians were plotting to make war upon Mas- 
sasoit, for showing too much kindness to the 
people of Plymouth. 

‘*Massasoit!’’ ‘‘Patuxet!’’ These words 
Jack heard over and over again, as the war- 
riors made their long speeches to the listen- 
ing ring. He understood by their gestures 
and angry looks that some mischief was 
afoot. At last Jack -was thrust forward. 
The women, when they saw him, began a 
dismal howling; but they became silent as 
his defender raised his voice to speak. 
‘*The child of the men-with-the-pale-faces is 
here,’’ he said. ‘*Mitta-wa-set says he 
must die. I say that, if one child-with-the- 
pale-face is harmed, many, man Nauset 
braves must taste the pale-face thunder.’’ 
Back and forth went the dispute, some clamor- 
ing for Jack’s death, others advising that he 
should be treated well. At last a tall old 
warrior silenced them all. 

‘‘T am the son of Mitta-wa-set,’’ said he. 
*‘T claim the child-of-the-pale-faces. He 
shall be my brother. Since men-with-the- 
pale-faces came to this shore, I have had no 
brother.’’ Another. wail arose from the 
women. ‘‘He shall go with me.”’ 

And so it was settled. Jack went that 
night to the wigwam of his adopted brother, 
where he slept upon a platform of boards,— 
the only bed to be seen,—which held the 
whole family,—mother, father, children, and 
grandchildren, too. 

But Mitta-wa-set, in a towering rage, left 
the wigwam and the village. Her going was 
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a misfortune for the town. It would bring 
bad luck, the medicine-men said. The 
Indians reverenced the aged. To offend one 
of them was a grievous sin; and all the vil- 
lage scowled on Jack, who had brought this 
trouble upon them. He was cuffed, neg- 
lected, pushed aside, and nearly starved. 

Much astonished he was, then, one day, ati 
being taken to the chief’s wigwam, and set 
before a table loaded with food. A strange 
Indian, named Iannough, was there. When 
Jack had eaten his fill, the women of the 
lodge dressed him in all the finery they could 
lay their hands on. They drew fringed leg- 
gings over his thin little legs, put moccasins 
upon his feet, painted his breast and back in 
the gayest colors, fastened strings of wam- 
pum around his neck and wrists, and set a 
gorgeous feather head-dress upon his head. 

Then Aspinet and Iannough, with a score 
of followers, led him down to the seashore. y 
Jack’s courage oozed away. Indians, he had 
heard, would sometimes feast and deck in 
fine ornaments those whom they meant to 
treat afterward with great cruelty. What 
were they going to do to him? He did not 
show his fear, but strode manfully on with 
the rest. 

The last turn of the trail brought them 
within sight of the sailless ocean. Sailless? 
Yes, but not unsailed; for there in a little 
cove lay a shallop,—the shallop from Plym- 
outh. And Jack could see Wrestling’s broad- 
shouldered figure in the stern. 

‘*Wrastle’s come for me, he has!’’ mut- 
tered the boy. And his knees trembled more 
now than when he was so afraid. 

And what was this? Aspinet, the great 
chief, was taking him on his shoulder and 
wading with him out to the boat. Jack 
scrambled on board, and sat down in a corner, 
glad that no one took any notice of him; for 
he could see that his friends had run into 
much danger for his sake, and that even now 
they feared that they might not be allowed to 
get away in peace. 

However, the crowd of Indians, standing 
waist-deep in the water and pressing about 
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the boat, did not try to injure them. The 
white men distributed presents; promised the 
Indians more if they would come to Plym- 
outh and be friends; and then the sail was 
hoisted; and the shallop bore away for home. 

Jack then stripped off his wampum orna- 
ments, wrapped himself in an old coat, and 
curled down by Wrestling’s side: As thé 
stars shone out and every one but himself 
and Wrestling, who was at the helm, had 
fallen asleep, he lifted his head. ‘‘Canst 
tell me, Jack, how all happened?’’ said 
Wrestling, in a low voice. 

“*Wrastle,’’ answered the boy, almost upon 
the point of tears, ‘‘I had to tell some one 
about the birds. I had to tell you, Wrastle. 
You would not tell again. You will not?’’ 
anxiously. ‘‘No, I know it. The birds 
were taken from my hands. I held them 
tight, but father is strong. You will not 
tell? Iran to find you. I ran far. It was 
the wrong trail. Every trail was wrong. 
There were blueberries; and I plaited a bas- 
ket, as you taught me, of some rushes, and I 
gathered store of these for the governor. I 
did not eat, Wrastle, until the basket was 
full. I carried the basket, and did not eat 
when I was hungry, except from bushes when 
I could find them. But it was many days, 
and at last I had to throw my berries away. 
Are you angry, Wrastle?’’ 

‘*Nay,’’ answered Wrastle. ‘‘But what 
happened when night came? And were there 
many nights?’’ 

‘““Many nights,’’ said Jack. ‘‘There was 
the first night, when I heard a wolf, and 
climbed a tree, thinking to watch, and slept 
instead, and fell. There was the night when 
it rained, and I stowed me under the big log. 
There was the night I tried to make a fire, 
thinking I heard the wolf again; and another 
night, and another, But I mind little of 
those. The Indian found me after that, and 
gave me pounded corn. Then I lived in the 
wigwam, for I could not find Plymouth 
alone. Many times I was afeard, Wrastle; 
though you forbade it. But I made as if I 
was not.’’ 

‘*That way courage comes, ’’ said Wrestling. 

“‘Sometimes the tall Indian gave me 
corn. ’’ 

‘*Was he not kind?’ 

“*He let me lodge at night on the boards 
with the rest.’’ 

‘And who hung you around with these?’’ 
touching the wampum with which Jack had 
been decked. 

‘“*The chief thought that the white men 


would punish him for keeping me, and he— 


he’’— jJack’s words became _ indistinct. 
His head nodded; and Wrestling, making a 
test for him of a coil of rope, let him sleep. 

Love came back to the stern. ‘‘Iannough 


- learned at Nauset,’’ he said, ‘‘that the tribes 


are planning an attack on Massasoit because 
of his treaty with us. We must prove our- 
selves good allies, if we are to keep the Ind- 
jians in check. There is’ matter for the cap- 
tain to attend to.’’ 

“‘Matter enough,’’ answered Wrestling. 
‘We will make all speed.’’ 

Make all speed they did. And, when they 
arrived at Plymouth, the news of. threatened 
war drove Jack’s mishap out of everybody’s 
head. He was neither questioned nor pun- 
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ished; but Wrestling kept him more than | 


ever under his own eye, and came to trust 
him more and more, so that Jack was much 
the happier, after all, for those wretched, 
lonely, starving days when he was lost in the 
woods: 


Lost Hours, 


‘*T say good-night and go upstairs, 
And then undress and say my prayers 
Beside my bed, and then jump in it; 
And then— the very nextest minute — 
The morning sun comes in to peep 
Atme. Is’pose I’ve been to sleep, 
But seems to me,” said little Ted, 
*‘Tt’s not worth while to go to bed.” 
— Sidney Dayre, in St. Nicholas. 


Growing a Grandmother. 


‘“He was a wee, little man, only three 
years old, but very brave, courageous, and un- 
complaining,—more courageous and uncom- 
plaining than any one knew; for, though he 
was only a baby, he had trials to bear,’’ says 
the New York Zimes. ‘‘The family had 
gone to a new country in the Far West,—the 
mamma, little man, and the sister, a little 
older. 

“It was a very new country, very different 
from the city in the East, where they had 
left many friends, relatives, and, nearest of 
all, a dear old grandmother. The mamma 
was so busy in her new home that she had 
little time to devote to the babies, except to 
see that they were kept clean and well fed. 
So the little ones were lonesome sometimes, 
as mamma found out one day in a way that 
brought the tears to her eyes. 

“‘The little three-year-old had been very 
busy and very quiet, making a big hole in 
the ground with such earnestness of purpose 
that, fearing the little fellow was planning 
some mischief, she went to see what was 
being done. The hole was completed when 
she reached the spot, and in it had been 
placed something that she took out and 
examined with wondering curiosity. It was 
the strangest thing to go into a hole in the 
ground,—an old daguerrotype, a picture of 
the dear grandmamma at home. 

“* “Why, baby!’ exclaimed mamma. 
are you doing with this?’ 

‘**T fought,’ said the little man, with a 
quivering lip and all the pent-up loneliness 
of homesickness in his voice as he tried to 
explain, ‘I fought, maybe, if I planted it, 
anozzer grandma would grow.’ ’’—Se/ected. 


‘What 


A Garret Picnic. 


“‘T wish it wouldn’t rain,’’ said Cora, dis- 
consolately, looking out at the dripping trees 
and bushes. 

‘*So do I,’’ said Ernest. ‘‘Just to think 
we were going to have a picnic to-day under 
the elm-tree, and Clara and Elliot were com- 
ing !’’ 
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This reflection was too much, and both 
children kept very still for a little while. 
Cora wiped two tiny tears out of the corners 
of her eyes. But Ernest was a boy, and of 
course wouldn’t cry over a picnic. 

“*Well,’’ said Cora, at last, ‘‘I believe 
the birds are glad it rained. They all look 
as if they were. Just see them drinking out 
of that little pond in the big stone.’’ 

‘*Ves,’’ said Ernest. ‘‘And I believe 
those horses that are hauling stone for the 
bridge are glad. It was so hot and dusty 
yesterday, and they hung down their heads 
when they went past. Now they’ve had a 
nice cold bath; and they look lots stronger.’’ 

‘*And it will make the asters and phlox 


| bloom quickly,’’ said Cora. 


‘*Yes, and it will nelp the plums and 
peaches, ’* added Ernest. 

‘Maybe it’s a good thing, after all,’’ said 
Cora. ‘‘Let’s go and play.’’ 

‘Why, there come Clara and Elliot, under 
their big umbrella!’’ said Emest. 

Grandma had been listening all the time. 

‘*Children,’’ she said, ‘‘you may take the 
things that Maggie baked for you, and have 
your picnic up in the garret.’’ 

‘¢That will be lots more fun, ’’ said Ernest ; 


while Cora ran to open the door. ‘‘We have 
picnics under the elm-tree often, and we 
never had one in the big garret.’’—Christian 


Standard. 


Eastern Boy: ‘*Well, sir, did you ever 
play football?’’ Western Boy: ‘‘No, sir; 
but I was in a stampede of mules once.’’ 
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Good News. 
The Young American. 


Scion of a mighty stock! 

Hands of iron, hearts of oak, 
Follow with unflinching tread 
Where the noble fathers led! 


Honesty with steady eye, 

Truth and pure simplicity, 

Love that gently winneth hearts,— 
These shall be thy only arts. 


Prudent in the council train, 
Dauntless on the battle plain, 
Ready at the country’s need 
For her glorious cause to bleed. 


So shall Peace, a charming guest, 
Dove-like in thy bosom rest. 
So shall Honor’s steady blaze 
Beam upon thy closing days. 
—A H. Everett. 


Fellowship. 


Those of us who live in Boston have just 
seen the coming, the being, and the going 
of the International Council of the new-fash- 
ioned Congregationalists. The Unitarian 
churches are the true Congregational churches, 
and they have looked with a certain interest 
on the struggles of people who have tied their 
hands in a semi-Presbyterianism to show that 
their hands are not tied About the same 
time a Presbyterian National Conference 
meets in Washington, and next month we 
have in Boston the Biennial Conference of 
the Universalists and in Washington the 
Unitarian Biennial Conference. 

In all these meetings more or less is said 
about fellowship. I may venture to express 
a hope, as the new century passes on, there 
will be less talk about fellowship in propor- 
tion as there is more of the real thing. As 
the sects stand now,—or, as people love to 
say, the ‘‘denominations,’’—a part of some 
afternoon has to be given up to the question 
of fellowship. A beastly verb has been in- 
vented, ‘‘Whom shall we /e//owship?’’ pre- 
cisely because in good Christian language 
there is no word to express the vague or halt- 
ing idea which is upon the minds of most 
people when they speak of fellowship. 

And what is the test of fellowship ? Are 
we talking about the fellowship of churches? 
Shall the test of fellowship be the fact that 
the minister of one church exchanges pulpits 
with the minister of another? Or shall it be 
in the particular invitation which on a com- 
munion Sunday he gives for people’s attend- 
ance at the service of the Lord’s Supper? 
Or shall fellowship be marked by the admis- 
sion of a church into a certain almanac which 
is published once a year by the directors of 
the sect which knows how to give fellowship? 

The truth is that the word ‘‘fellowship’’ is 
a very bad word, as the word ‘‘communion’’ 
is, in our present use of the English lan- 
guage. One is reminded of a fine expression 
of Dr. Andrew Peabody, who said that the 
early fathers ‘‘had to drag the gutters of 
literature for words to which they gave larger 
meaning, and which in fact they made new.’’ 
Our English language is better than the 
Greek: it is larger in every way, because it 
is a Christian language, and not a language 
of a comer. But that is not saying much. 
Although the English language has been 
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formed in semi-Christian times, and largely 
under the influence of teachers who call them- 
selves Christian men, we have no single word 
which expresses the unity of purpose, of 
thought, of desire, or of action, which 
should characterize the Christian Church, 
and which every Christian man ought to be 
glad to welcome. 

But I observed, with ‘interest, in what was 
called a discussion in the Congregational 
Council in Boston, that the speaker really 
took pains to say that verbal definitions of 
the word ‘‘fellowship’’ were utterly useless. 
The only fellowship which is worth anything 
is co-operation. Possibly, that word may 
eventually drift into the place of the dirty, 
thumb-marked word ‘‘fellowship,’’ which 
means so little where it might mean so much. 
One finds himself sometimes sitting with 
other members of a temperance organization, 
or at a monthly meeting of the Associated 
Charities, in which there is rea] fellowship. 
There is a Roman Catholic layman, there is 
a Quaker secretary, there is an Episcopal 
bishop, there is a Methodist class leader, and 
there is ‘‘a cheerful Christian of the liberal 
fold.’’ And the new-comers who have not 
got used to the meeting do not know which 
is the bishop and which is the layman: far 
less do they care. These people have come 
together to carry out a certain business, as 
at a stockholders’ meeting of a railway Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, Lord Francis, and the 
Duchess of Draggletail might come together 
to set the business of that railway forward 
for another year. After the meeting of the 
temperance society or of the board of chari- 
ties the half-dozen people might drift into 
different committee-rooms, the bishop with 
other bishops, the Quaker with other 
Quakers, the Methodist with other Metho- 
dists. When they came there, they might 
spend a good deal of time in discussing the 
fellowship of the churches, and whether 
Quakers of the Hicksite kind had better fel- 
lowship with Quakers of the orthodox kind, 
whether the Universalists had better fellow- 
ship with the Unitarians. But just in pro- 
portion to the real earnestness: of religious 
feeling among those people would they hark 
back to such texts as that in which, the Sav- 
iour said, ‘‘He that is not against us is 
with us,’’ or ‘‘No man can lightly work a 
miracle in my name and speak evil of me,’’ 
or the other texts in which Paul says, ‘‘Our 
fellowship is with the Father and with his 
son, Jesus Christ,’’ 

To speak simply and frankly, people are 
in fellowship with other people or they are 
not. If they are not, no amount of talk will 
help the matter. If they are, no amount of 
talk will sever the fellowship. Judging from 
present appearances, what will happen in the 
next century is this: by another such upris- 
ing as created the Protestant Reformation, 
the laymen and lay-women of the world will 
put to shame and to scorn all the pretences 
of all the ecclesiastics. The ecclesiastics 
will be more and more ashamed that they 
ever chose to be a particular class, and the 
real fellowship of the world will be wrought 
out because all men find out that they are 
kings, and all women find out that they are 
queens, just so far as they can be kings or 
queens, or as they deserve to be. Then there 
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will be the simplicity of bearing which peo- 
ple observed among the Spanish nobility of 
the blue blood. These people never had to 
look in books of etiquette or to find out who 
was this or who was that. There will be 
fewer and fewer of the new-comers who are 
a little ill at ease in the larger life, and who 
have, therefore, when they meet each other, 
to inquire as to what are the etiquettes or 
to decide what constitutes fellowship. 
; Epwarp E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


‘*T was more pleased than I can write 
at the perfect hospitality which was shown by 
the Old South congregation to all the strangers 


within their gates who came to hear Dr. Fair-- 


baim. As early as a quarter past ten I was 


on the ground, thinking that perhaps, in the _ 


course of time, I should be able to find a 
seat. But no sooner had I entered the meet- 
ing-house than I found the ushers were busy 
seating the people as they came; and, in 
less' time than I am writing this to you, I 
was placed in a pew where the people wel- 
comed me with a pleasant smile. By half- 
past ten nearly all the seats were filled. The 
only ones reserved were those which were 
evidently reserved for delegates to the great 
convention. I do not think that any stranger 
could fail to notice the sincere welcome which 
seemed to be accorded to every one. El- 
derly gentlemen jumped from their seats to 
offer them to ladies, and with a look which 
made it almost a favor to take them. At no 
time did I notice a frown on the face of the 
regular worshippers, nor did I see any stranger 
transferred from one pew to another because 
the pew-holders had arrived. Belated wor- 
shippers had the same chance for a seat as 
strangers, but mostly they seemed to prefer 
that strangers should enjoy the privilege.’’... 
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Known abroad as the Empress Model. 

More than two hundred thousand organs were 
made in our factory before this instrument was per- 
fected. Itis the result of great experience in mak- 
ing for all purposes for everybody. 

‘he missionary’s tent in the jungles and West- 
minster Abbey, the humble cottage and the king’s 
palace contain a Mason & Hamlin Organ. The sel* 
taught amateur and Franz Liszt, Saint-Saens, Theo. 
Thomas, George W. Chadwick, Emil Paur and 
scores of great musicians have written words of 
ae raise for Mason & Hamlin Organs. 
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signed for andis used by Ira D, Sankey) is suitable 
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order price, $180.00, Other organs $27.00 to $2,400.00. 

We have accumulated organ information for 45 
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Notes on the International Congre- 
 gational Council. 


BY REV. ALBERT LAZENBY. 


i 

In a very well-known picture in the London 
Punch many years ago—at the time the 
Tories appropriated the ‘‘Reform Bill’’ of 
the Liberals, and passed it into law—Mr. 
Punch represented the Liberals as out in the 
ocean bathing, and the Tories running off 
with their clothes. I have been reminded of 
that cartoon during this past week. It has 
persistently obtruded itself while I have been 
attending the meetings of this International 
Congregational Council. Several times I 
have had to ask myself: ‘‘Where am I? 
Who are these people? Are these Congrega- 
tionalists or Unitarians? Or is it that the 
-Unitarians have been out in the ocean bath- 
ing, and have the Congregationalists stolen 
their clothes?’’ 

Let it at once be said, the meetings have 
been a magnificent success. I do not know 
how you get up these conventions in Amer- 
ica,—whether this is a fair sample; but I 
have been at church congresses and Metho- 
_ dist conferences and general assemblies of 
Established Church and Free Kirk and 
biennial conferences of Unitarians in the old 
country, but never before have I seen three 
thousand people clamoring for admission 
three times a day, and that for upward of a 
week. I felt more than once that there was 
enough potent influence there to evangelize 
the States. 

The programme had been admirably 
planned. All tastes were provided for. 
Every phase of church thought and life and 
work was dealt with. Religion, in its theo- 
logical and spiritual, social and civic and in- 
ternational bearing, came in for considera- 
tion. The education of its ministry rightly 
found a place, and the Church’s duty to 
young people was not overlooked. Even 
women got a hearing, in spite of Paul’s in- 
junction that they should keep silent in the 
church. In this respect, at any rate, the 
Congregationalists set themselves up as being 
wiser than Paul. Altogether, the pro- 
gramme was a model programme. That was 
seen in the fact that the crowds kept. coming 
until the end. 

Upward of fifty speeches and addresses 
were delivered during these meetings; and it 
is not too much to say that some of them 
would have done honor to any congress in the 
world, whether ecclesiastical or secular. The 
church that can boast such oratory need not 
fear the decline of its pulpit or the loss of 
its power. It was not to be expected that 
such long addresses should pass without pro- 
test, however. The complaint found voice 
at last. The papers were too long, and the 
debates too short. There was truth in that. 
One would have liked to hear what some of 
the elders of the church had to say about the 
things that found utterance on the platform. 
That cartoon, —it did obtrude itself, At the 
very first meeting I saw its shadow. I do 
not refer to the presence of the governor and 
mayor, though it was a ‘‘sicht for sair een’’ 
to see Unitarians welcome Congregationalists 
in the name of city and State. I must be 
pardoned a little denominational pride. 
Their addresses of welcome were all that 
could be desired, even by Congregationalists, 
and could only have been given by men of a 
liberal faith and catholic spirit. 

But Principal Angell’s address,—was ever 
the like heard from the president of a Con- 
gregational council? ‘‘We are to consider 


religious life from the point of view of the}, 


present and the immediate future. We have 
actually to deal with the problems, not of the 
seventeenth, but of the twentieth, century. 
. . . Therefore, we must leave large liberty of 
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thought and expression in our fold. We have 
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superstructure were all of one piece, but the 


always emphasized the importance of high | superstructure was not the foundation,’’ The 
scholarship and intellectual activity, espe-|sermon was a masterly effort. The doctor 
cially in our teachers and preachers. We]|spoke for an hour and twenty minutes with- 


must not cripple their usefulness on the plea 
of preserving Orthodoxy by binding them in 
the metaphysical or exegetical fetters which 
men no more enlighted nor devout than they 
have forged in the past. We best honor the 
fathers by renouncing their errors.’’ 

That is all very true, but I could not help 
but feel that it struck at the very root of old- 
time creeds and standards. Evidently, their 
authority and usefulness were gone. Hith- 
erto the question was, ‘‘How does this look 
in the light of our creeds or in the light 
of the Bible as interpreted by our Church?’’ 
to-day the question is, ‘‘ How does this look 
in the light of the present day?’’—a very 
different question, Mr. President. 

The sermon was all that one would expect 
from the preacher. Principal Fairbairn’s 
name was a guarantee that the effort would be 
great; and, as soon as he announced his text, 
one instinctively felt it would be supremely 
great. Few men have dealt more effectively 
with the claims of ‘‘Catholicism, Roman 
and Anglican,’’ than Dr. Fairbairn. But his 
sermon was not a repetition of his book. 
Nor was it a wearisome restatement of the 
details of the Anglican controversy. Instead, 
it was a clean-cut statement, like that a 
man accustomed in his early days to work 
in stone would give of the idea of the 
Church as it presents itself to a modern-day 
Independent. Once one felt he was conced- 
ing too much to the Roman Catholic. Then 
he said the term ‘‘Peter’’ was official, like 
the term ‘‘Christ.’’ But he saved his argu- 
ment when he affirmed that ‘‘foundation and 


out a single note. Now and then there were 
passages of fervid eloquence. It was not all 
orthodox, by any means. Nor was it all 
evangelical. Among other good things, he 
said: ‘‘Augustine vindicates the sovereignty 
of God, and gives us a view of depravity 
that needs a depraved man to believe in it. 
Over against him is Pelagius, believing in 
the freedom of the human will, in the excel- 
lency of virtue and the honor it has before 
God. Who will now dare to say that the 
heretic Pelagius has not as good a right to 
be sainted as Augustine?’’ 

The doctor quoted, with approval, John 
Milton, when he said ‘‘that the man who be- 
lieves, because the presbytery has told him 
or because the priest has told him, he is a 
heretic, even though it be truth that he be- 
lieves. We want not that manner of belief.’’ 
Truly, it was a noble deliverance, all making 
for breadth and liberality and catholicity. 
But it was not one which the ancient Fathers 
would have preached. 

Previous to that, however, in the afternoon 
of the same day, the council had been treated 
to what has been called ‘‘the paper’’ of the 
session. Dr. Forsyth of Cambridge, Eng., 
took for his subject ‘‘The Evangelical as the 
Final Seat of Authority.’’. In thought, in 
conception, in composition, in delivery, Dr. 
Forsyth surpassed himself. He has never 
been an aggressive, militant controversialist. 
He has always been more of a student, and 
his health has made him something of a re- 
cluse. But he has the reputation of being 
one of the best conversationalists in the non- 
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conformist 
reading. 


ministry. That implies wide 
No one can talk well who has not 


read well. The paper is difficult to discuss 
in ‘‘notes.’’ It would require an article to 
itself. It seemed to have behind it all the 


old doctrine,—the fall of man, innate de- 
pravity, the anger of God, the expiation by 
the death on the cross. And yet I cannot 
think that this was in Dr. Forsyth’s thought. 
Rather would I believe he was giving a mysti- 
cal interpretation to his words altogether dif- 
ferent from their theological. But a strange 
thing happened. The paper was delivered 
with telling force. The immense audience 
hung enrapt on every word. And, when Dr. 
Forsyth had done, the applause was loud and 
long. But that was not enough. Their feel- 
ings could only find expression in song. 
Some one suggested ‘‘There is a fountain 
filled with blood.’’ It seemed to express, 
they said, just that sense of ‘‘expiation’’ the 
paper had expressed. But, whether the con- 
gregation were not quite so sanguinary or 
quite as evangelical, we cannot say. They 
preferred to sing that grand old Unitarian 
hymn, ‘‘In the cross of Christ I glory,’’ and 
this to enforce the doctrine of ‘‘expiation’’! 
There is about as much ‘‘expiation’’ in that 
hymn as Dr. Forsyth intended in his paper. 
Evidently, there was as much as that vast 
audience desired. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Conference Notes. 


The secretary is informed that, on account 
of the death of Mrs. Pond, the boarding- 
house kept by her in Washington, at 908 and 
gto Fifteenth Street, N.W., is now closed. 
It is, therefore, stricken from the list of 
boarding-houses as heretofore published for 
the information of those intending to attend 
the Conference. 

The First Congregational Church, in which 
the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday even- 
ing sessions of the Conference will be held, 
is located at the corner of Tenth and G 
Streets. 

All Souls’ Unitarian Church, in which all 
the day sessions of the Conference will be 
held, is located at the corner of Fourteenth 
and L Streets. 

The trustees of the First Congregational 
Church have granted the use of their audito- 
rium to the Unitarian Temperance Society 
for their meeting to be held on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, October 17. The speakers at this 
meeting will be Hon. John D. Long, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Rev. William D. Simonds, 
and others. The announcement of these two 
speakers is alone sufficient to insure a large 
attendance of delegates to the Conference. 

The secretary has received many inquiries 
from various places in New England in re- 
gard to the round-trip fare to Washington for 
delegates and others proposing to attend the 
Conference. He will refer them to a circular 
sent out by Mr. George M. Roberts, passen- 
ger agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany for the New England District. Mr. 
Roberts gives full detailed information con- 
cerning routes, rates, limit of tickets, train 
service, etc. He may be addressed at the 
office of the passenger agent, New England 
District, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Any 
delegate can ascertain the railroad rate by 
yeckoning one fare from his own station to 
Washington and one-third fare for the return 
trip 

It will be observed, in this announcement 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
Btop-gyer privileges aye granted to holders of 
tickets ayer that line both going and return- 
ing. This is a privilege not provided for by 
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the rules of the Trunk Line Associations. 
It is to be presumed, therefore, that it is a 
special favor granted by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to patrons of that line. 
Tickets on the certificate plan, without the 
stop-over privilege, are good over all other 
lines to Washington. 


Directions to Delegates. 


The headquarters of the Conference will be 
at the Arlington Hotel, which, with its fine 
and spacious parlors, offers exceptionally 
good accommodations for all the large social 
gatherings, in connection with the meeting 
of the Conference. The reception to be 
given by the officers of the Women’s National 
Alliance, on Thursday afternoon, will be 
held at the Arlington. 


HOTEL RATES. 


Arrangements have been made with the 
hotels in Washington to give the following 
reduced rates to those attending the Confer- 
ence: Arlington Hotel, $3.50 per day; 
Shoreham, $4 per day, $3 each for two in one 
room; Ebbitt House, $3 per day; Riggs 
House, $3 per day, $2.50 each for two in 


room; Hotel Normandie, $3. per day, $2.50] G: 


each for two in room; National Hotel, $3 
per day; Raleigh Hotel (European plan), 
$1 to $3 per day for rooms, $2 to $4 per day, 
two persons in room; Metropolitan Hotel, $2 
per day; American House, $1.50 to $2 per 
day. 

BOARDING-HOUSES. 


Miss Owings, 1514 K Street, N. W., $1.50 
to $2 per day. 

(A further list of boarding-houses will be 
announced later in the columns of the Chris 
tian Register.) 


REDUCED FARES ON THE RAILROADS. 


By arrangement with the several passenger 
committees of the trunk line associations, re- 
duced fares to Washington and return have 
been secured over all the principal lines of 
railway. 

‘ty, The reduction is fare and a third on 
the railroad committee’s certificate. 

“*2, Each person availing of it will pay 
full first-class fare going to Washington, and 
get a certificate filled in on one side by the 
agent of whom the ticket is purchased. 
Agents at all important stations and coupon 
ticket offices are supplied with certificates. 

“*3. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 
If, however, the ticket agent at a local sta- 
tion is not supplied with certificates and 
through tickets to Washington, he can inform 
the delegate of the nearest important station 
where they can be obtained. In such a case 
the delegate should purchase a local ticket to 
such station, and there take up his certificate 
and through ticket to Washington. 

**4. Going tickets, in connection with 
which certificates are issued for return, may 
be sold only within three days (Sunday ex- 
cepted) prior to and during the continuance 
of the Conference meeting, except that, when 
meetings are held at distant points to which 
the authorized limit is greater than three 
days, tickets may be sold before the meeting, 
in accordance with the limits shown in regu- 


lar tariffs. 


‘“s. Deposit your certificate, on the day of 
your arrival, with the Secretary of the Confer- 
ence, or the person designated by him to receive 
certificates, for necessary indorsement and visé 
of special agent. 

‘*6 Certificates are not transferable, and 
return tickets secured upon certificates are not 
transferable. 

‘*>, On presentation of the certificate, 
duly filled in on both sides, within three 
days (Sunday excepted), after the adjourn- 
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ment of the Conference, the ticket agent at 
Washington will return the holder to starting- 
point, by the route over which the going 
journey was made, at one-third the highest 
limited fare by such route. The return 
tickets will in all cases be closely limited to 
continuous passage to destination. 

‘*8. No refund of fare will be made on ac- 
count of any person failing to obtain a cer- 
tificate. 

‘*9. Delegates and others availing of the 
reduction in fare should present themselves 
at the offices for certificates and tickets a¢ 
least thirty minutes before departure for 
trains,” 

For any further information, please ad- 
dress D. W. MoREHOUSE, 

General Secretary, 

104 Last 20th Street, New York. 


List of Delegates 


Reported as elected to attend the Eighteenth 
Meeting of the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches, to 
be held in Washington, D.C., 

Oct, 16-19, 1899. 


MASSACHUSETTS. © 


Asupy—First Parish: Rev. George S. Shaw, Mr. and * 
Mrs. Joel W. Sheldon. Alternates: Mr. and Mrs. J. K. 
ates. 
ave, Cate, Mos ME Le Society: Rev. Hila ay 
grave, E. Cate, Miss Livermore. ‘Alternates: C! 

Winn and Mrs. J. E, Elliott. 


Berin—First ang Society; Rev. A. E. Wilson, 
Miss Mary A. Bassett, Miss Eva Hastings. 

Bo.tton— First Congregational Church: Rev. E. C. 
Headle, Mr. and Mrs. Nourse, 

BosTon—First Congregational Society of Jamaica Plain: 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, Mrs. Ellis Peterson, Charles B 
Cumings, Esq. 

Cha ‘of the Disciples: Rev. Charles Gordon 
Ames, Mr. Leonard Stone, Miss Elizabeth Chamber- 

ain. 

= (Dorchester) Christ Church: Rev. Benjamin A. 
Goodies, ‘s. C. H. Streeter, Mrs. . Fuller. 

eponset) (charch of the Unity: Rev. George.E. 

uh eh pie. Mrs. Margaret Hayward, Mrs. Abbie Cad- 
man Woude. 

BrEwsTER—First Parish: Rev. Thomas Dawes, Mrs. 
Olive C. Winslow, Miss Lucy F. Brigham. 

BRIDGEWATER—First Congregational (Unitarian) Soci- 
ety: Rev. Charles A. Allen, Mr. and Mrs. en. 

BrRIDGEWATER, East—First Parish: Rev. John W. 
Quinby, Charles F. Mann, Mary A. Rust 2 SoM 

ev. S. H 


Campripcr — First Parish Church: 
Crothers, Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Morison. 


Albert E. Parsons 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
and DRESSMAKER 


304 Boylston Street, Boston. 


MR. PARSONS has just re- 
turned from Europe with models 
of the latest creations from 
London and Paris. 


We have a most exclusive as- 
sortment of fabrics for Fancy 
Gowns, as well as_ tailor-made 
costumes. 


Prices the lowest compatible 
with first-class work, 
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Canton—First ee, Parish: Rev. Henry F. 

Jenks, Mr. Charles H. French, William O. Chapman. 

eee Mr. George Frederick Sumner and Thomas 
. Draper. 

Diguton—Pedobaptist Congregational Society: Rev. 


and Mrs. A. J. Rich, Mrs. N. Baxter. 
FLORENCE eee eee) ares Congregational Soci- 
Mrs. Alfred Free, Mr, andi Mrs. Fred At- 


ety: Rev. an 
kins. 


FraminGHam—First Parish (Unitarian) Church: Rev. 
E. C. Smith, Miss Abby S. Perry, Joseph C. C! ies 
Grarron—Congregational Society: S, A. Forbush, 
Miss Sarah Brigham, and F. M. big alias 3 
HincHam—First Parish: Rev. John W. Day, Gen. and 
Mrs. Wilmon W. Blackmar. ; 
Hoprepate—The Hopedale Parish: Rev. Lewis G. Wil- 


son, Mr. and Mrs. Eben D. Bancroft. 
Lawrence—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Geo. H. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. T. McAlpine. Alternates: 
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M. P. Perley, Miss Mary A. Mitchell. 

LrominsTER—First Congregational Society: Rev. Fred- 
erick J. Gauld, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Mayo. 

LitTLeTon— First Congregational Society: Rev. Wm. 
Hoe Brown, Mr. Asahel W. Sawyer, Mrs. Anna 

rown. 

Lynn—Second Congregational Society: Rev. Samuel 
S. Stewart, Charles H. Newhall, Charles B. Tebbetts. 

Ma.pen—First Unitarian Congregational Society: 
Rev. LeRoy F. Suse. George S. Mansfield, Sarah. E. 
Mansfield, Catherine M. Lincoln. 

Marsoro—Second Parish: Rev. Edward F. Hayward, 
Mrs. William J. Swift, Miss Caroline B. Boyd. 

Menvon—First Parish: Rev. J. F. Meyer, Mr. and 
Mrs, Julius A. George. es 

Newrton—Chestnut Hill Society: Rev. Edward Hale, 
Mrs. Alanson Bigelow, Mrs. A. S. Foster. 
_NortTHBoro—First pone tional Society: Rev. Jo- 
siah C. Kent, Miss Ellen Williams, Mrs. Annie D, Fair- 


NorTHFigzip—First Congregational Church: Rev. and 
Mrs. Geo. F. Piper, Dr. N. P. Wood. ‘ 

Prasopy—First Unitarian Church: Rev. J. W. Hud- 
son and Mr. H. F. Walker. eae 

PETERSHAM—First Congregational Unitarian Society : 
Rey. Robert Collyer Douthit, Mr. and Mrs. Francis W. 


e. 

Quincy—First Congregational Society: Rev. and Mrs. 
E. C. Butler. ‘ 

Revers (Beachmont)—Church of the Unity: Rev. E.R. 
Butler, Mr. and Mrs. Fred H. Farrow. 

Sanpwicu—First Parish Church: Rev. Edward G. 
Spencer, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. Nye. 

Stertinc—First Congregational Society: Rev. John 
N. Woodman, Mr. and Mrs. L. Warren Rugg. 

TemptetTon—First Parish: Rev. John M. W. Pratt, 
Mr. and Mrs. F, P. Stone. . 

Westsoro—First Congregational Society: Rev. H. S. 
Mitchell, Mr. John L. Brigham, Mr. R. J. Forbush. | 

West BripGEWATER—First Congregational Society: 
Rev. E. B. Maglathlin, Benjamin B. Howard, Esq., Mrs. 
E. Bradford Wilber. i re, : 

West Townsenp— Liberal Christian Society: Rev. 
George S. Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. Morton Barrett. Alter- 
nates: Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Barrett. 

Westwoop—First Parish: Rev. George M. Bodge. 
Samuel C. French, Miss Laura Fisher. 

Wincuenpon—Church of the Unity: Rev. A. J. Culp, 
Mr. J. N. Richardson, Mrs. J. B. Maberry. 

WIncHESTER—Unitarian Society: Rev. W. I. Law- 
rance, Miss E. E. Ruggles, S. W. Twombly. Alternates: 
Dr. D. C. Dennatt, Mrs. W. I. Lawrance. $ 

Worcester—South Unitarian Congregational Society: 
Mr. and Mrs. James A. Norcross, Mr. Henry B. Keith. 


CANADA. 


Orrawa—Church of Our Father: Rev. Albert Walk- 
ley, Mr. G. C. Holland, Andrew Halkett. 


COLORADO. 


Cotorapo Sprincs—All Souls’ Unitarian Church: Rev. 
William H. Fish, Jr., Mrs. L. M. Towyalin, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Risley. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Hartrorp—First Unitarian Congregational Society : 
Rey. Joseph Waite, Charles Henry Field, John R. Root. 


DELAWARE. 


Witmincton—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Alexander 
T. Bowser, Mrs. Francis S. Garrett, Mrs, Alfred D. War- 
ner. 

MAINE. 


Bancor—Independent Congregational Society: Rev. 
oan C. Beach, Mrs. Harriet S. Griswold, Hon. Joseph F. 

now. 

Eastrort—First Congregational Society: Rev. and 
Mrs. T. E. St. John, Miss Annie A. Noyes. va 

FarMiIncTon—First Unitarian Society: Rev. William 
H. Ramsay, Mrs. Grace A. White, Henry P. White. 

KENNEBUNK—First Parish Church: Rey. J. 
Powers, Mrs. Mary G. Moody, Geo. R. Robinson. 


MICHIGAN. 


Ann Arsor—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Joseph H. 
Crooker, Prof. Charles E. Greene, Prof. William H. 


Pettee. 
MISSOURI. 


Kansas Crry—All Soul’s Church: Rev. George W. 
Stone, Mr. and Mrs. O. F. Page. 


NEBRASKA. 


Omaua—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Newton M. 
Mann, Mrs. H. I. Bettis, Mr. Arthur B. Smith. 


cg NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Batu—All Souls’ Church: Rev. W. J. Leonard, Mr. 
and Mrs, Arthur Woods. he: ‘i . 

DoveR—Unitarian Society of Christians: Miss Jennie 
Pierce, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Worthen. | . 

Hampton Faris—First Congregational Society: Rev. 
ae C. Beane, D.D., Lester B, Sanborn, Rey. Will- 
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Mirorp—First Unitarian Society: Charles Richardson, 
Miss Caroline K. Fuller, Miss E. A. Livermore, 

Wittron—First Unitarian Congregational Society: Rev. 
W. F. Furman, Mrs. Ella Putnam, Mrs. Gardner 
Blanchard. Alternate: Mrs. J. G. Walker. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Orance—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Walter Reid 
Hunt, Miss Sylvia Delano Hitch, Henry Foster Hitch. 


NEW YORK. 


Brookiyn—Second Unitarian Society: Rev. John W. 
Chadwick, Monroe B. Bryant, Mrs. Frank A. Gardner. 

GouverNEuR—First Unitarian, Church: Rev. Hasket 
D. Catlin, Hon. and Mrs. G. S. Conger. 

New York Crry—Church of the Messiah: Rev. Robert 
Collyer, Mr. and Mrs. James M. Drake. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erre—First Unitarian Church: Rey. Leon A. Harvey, 
Hon. John Depinet, Charles S. Marks. , 

PuILADELPHIA—Spring Garden Unitarian Church: Rev. 
Frederic. A. Hinckley, Mr. Hector McIntosh, Mrs. 
Alisen W. Carnes. Alternates: Mr. Edward D. Barker, 
Mrs. Katherine M. Phillips. 

PirtspuRG—First Unitarian Church: Rey. Charles E. 
St. John, Mr. R. A. Clark, Mr. George O. Morgan. 


TENNESSEE. 
eons iret Unitarian Church: Rey. Marion 
am. 
VERMONT. 


BRATTLEBORO— Unitarian Congregational Society : Rev. 
eine: S. Osgood Mrs. Charles Warder, Mrs. George K. 

ider. 

Winpsor—All Souls’ Unitarian Church: Rev. C. E. 
Ordway, Mr.and Mrs. F. A. Kennedy. Alternates: Mr. 
and Mrs. L. F. Cabot. 


WASHINGTON. 


Spokange—First Unitarian Church: Rev. O. J. Fair- 
field, Mrs. E. G. Fairfield, Mrs. F. C. Loring. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


American Unirartan Assocra tion: Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Francis H. Lincoln. 

BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES: Rev. John 
Cuckson, Mr. William P. Fowler, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Carre Cop CoNFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
Curistian CuurcHes (Brewster, Mass.): Rev. E. G. 
Spencer. 

CHILDREN’s Mission To THE CHILDREN OF THE DEs- 
TITUTE (Boston): Mrs. Elizabeth L. Tuttle, Rev. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, Henry Pickering. 

Hancock Counry_CoNFERENCE, Marne: Mrs. A. 
Hunt, Mr. and Mrs. D. B. Flint. 

MrnisTEr’s LEAGUE FoR PracticaL Work: Rev. 
H. C. McDougall, Rev. Alfred Manchester. 

NaTIoNAL ALLIANCE OF UNITARIAN WomMEN: Mrs. 
B. Ward Dix, Mrs. R. H. Davis, Mrs, Emily A. Fifield. 

NorFoLtk CONFERENCE: Mr. Lewis, Jr., Mr. 
Charles H. Stearns, Mrs. Joanna Rotch. 

New York UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL Union: Wm. 
C. Gardner, A. Wendell Jackson, Mrs. G. L. Becher. 

PLymMouTH AND Bay ConFERENCE: Dr. H. H. Filon, 
Miss Susan A. Smith, E. L. Ripley. 

THe CHANNING CLUB (Boston): Courtenay Guild, 
Frederick W. Porter. 

UNITARIAN CLUB oF Boston: Mr. C. W. Birtwell, 
Mr. Francis H. Brown. 

UNITARIAN CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA: Thomas B. 
Harned, Mrs. Anna B. Fogg, Henry L- Child. 

UniTarian Ministers’ Monpay Crus: Rey. E. R. 
Butler, Rev. Alfred E, Mullett, Rev. J. Henry Wiggin. 

UNITARIAN Sunpay Scuootr Society : Rev. Edward A. 
orion Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, Miss Louisa P. 

arker. 

Unrrarian SunpDAy Scuoor Union (Boston, Mass.) : 
Mr. George Pierce, Mr. Benjamin James, and Miss 
Frances Rust. 

UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE Society: Rey. Charles F. 
Dole, Rev. Richard W. Boynton, Mrs. wee C. Woude. 

Worcester Association: Rev. S. B. Flagg, Rev. 
George M. Bartol, D.D., Rev, George S. Ball. 

Worcester LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN WoMEN: Mrs. 
Nathaniel Seaver, Mrs. Austin S. Garver, Mrs. A. B. R. 
Sprague. 

Younc Pzopie’s Reicious Union: Walter P. Eaton, 
Jesse C. Suter, Miss Emma R. Ross, 


American Unitarian Association. 


TWO NEW MISSIONARIES. 


On October 1 two new denominational 
officers assumed their duties. Rev. Franklin 
€. Southworth has taken charge of the office 
of the secretary of the Western Conference. 
having been chosen to that responsible post 
by the directors of the conference at their 
spring meeting. Mr Southworth was born 
in North Collins, N. Y., in 1863. He grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1887, and at the 
Harvard Divinity School in 1892. He was 
the minister at Duluth, Minn, from 1892 to 
1897 ; and since December, 1897, he has been 
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pastor of the Third Unitarian Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill. He has also served as secretary of 
the Minnesota Conference, a director in the 
Western Conference, and a member of the 
Missionary Council since its organization. 
Two years ago he was nominated for director 
of the Unitarian Association, but failed of 
election. 

Mr. Southworth has shown capacity for 
brave and prudent leadership. His body, 
mind, and spirit are sturdily healthy; and he 
possesses abundance of good common sense. 
On finishing his professional training, he was 
not content to settle in a comfortable Eastern 
parish, but boldly took charge of a mission- 
ary enterprise in the North-west. When he 


Greater Country 
Greatest Store.. 


An old-fashioned country store, which is sup- 
posed to contain a little of everything, is a 
great curiosity. Ours is an old-fashioned coun- 
try store on a gigantic scale, carrying everything 
usually found in a country store, and a fine 
lunch-room in addition. We have 


A Dry Goods Department, 

A Grocery Department, 

A Boot and Shoe Department, 

A Hat and Cap Department, 

A Furniture Depariment, 

A Crockery Department, 

A Stationery Depariment, 

A Hardware Depariment, 

A Medical Department, 

A Kitchen Goods Department, 

A Carpet Depnariment, 

A Decorated China Department, 
and many others. 


Do not Fail to Visit our 
Elegant New 


LUNCH ROOM, 


It is on the ninth (or top) floor of our new 
building, and you will find it thoroughly equipped 
and up to-date in all its appointments. It is the 
lightest, pleasantest, and most comfortable Spa 
in Boston. The very best of food, and first- 
class service guaranteed. ; 


Orchestra plays from 11.30 to 3.30 daily. 
Fine Ladies’ Parlors on the same floor. 


Houghton & Dutton, 


TREMONT, BEACON and SOMERSET STS. 
and PEMBERTON SQ., - - BOSTON. 


Ask dealers for 


lines. Pamphlet 


Special Diabetic Food, for Diabetes, 


mark 
_ that 
C i SS tackages have Gluten Flour, for Dyspepsia and Constipation, 
hese criss-cross Barley Crystals, for Kidney Troubles, 
Cc Ss and our sample ——————— —W—_______________._.. 
‘ offer mailed free. FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. ¥., U.S. As 
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had fairly won promotion, he declined an in- 
vitation to a prosperous Western parish to 
accept smaller pay and a more difficult task 
in Chicago. He has commended himself to 
his comrades in the ministry, and to his fel- 
low-workers in the various missionary boards 
with which he has been associated, as a reso- 
lute man whose earnestness cannot be daunted 
by obstacles or chilled by indifference, whose 
judgment is deliberate and accurate, and 
whose tact, pluck, and persistence can always 
be depended upon. 

Rev. George H. Badger has been elected 
field agent of the Association, and will for 
the present have immediate charge of the 
New England field. Mr. Badger was born in 
Charlestown, Mass., in 1859. He graduated 
at Williams College in 1883, and at Harvard 
Divinity School in 1886. He was minister 
of the church in South Natick, Mass., from 
1886 to 1892, having also charge of the so- 
ciety in Dover, Mass. He was called to the 
church in Rutherford, N.J., in 1892, and re- 
mained until the fall of 1898, and served also 
as minister of the new movement which he 
originated in Ridgewood, N.J. In 1892 he 
preached for two months in New Orleans, and 
was called to the pastorate of the church, but 
was unable to accept the call. In 1898 he 
was called to Nantucket, Mass., and has been 
in charge of that society for the past year. 

In his different posts of service Mr. Badger 
has given evidence of an unlimited capacity 
for hard work. He has ample resources and 
remarkable versatility. He is fertile in sug- 
gestion, apt in speech, and sympathetic in 
temperament. A keen sense of humor and a 
large fund of good nature will smooth for 
him some of the many rough places of execu- 
tive work. He can be relied upon for un- 
stinted industry, sound judgment, and cheer- 
ful constancy. 

Shall not these two servants of the Unita- 
rian cause be encouraged in the discharge of 
their difficult tasks by the confidence, good 
will, and generous support by the ministers 
and members of the Unitarian churches? 

SamMuEL A. ELIOT. 


The Sunday School. 


Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford continues his 
interesting Channing Hall ‘‘Talks’’ next 
Saturday, October 7, at 2.30 P.M. The at- 
tendance is on the increase, and those who 


are wise enough to be present are sure to be 


amply repaid. 


The October meeting of the Chicago Union 
of the Liberal Sunday-schools was held Tues- 
day, October 3, at All Souls’ Church. The 
chief address was by the minister, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. He took for his sub- 
ject ‘‘A Six Years’ Course,’’ for which he 
used the text-books issued by the Western 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, and such 
others as are included in the course offered 
by the society. He divided his subject into 
three parts, —‘‘What was Taught,’’ ‘‘ How it 
was Taught,’’ and ‘*With what Results.’’ 
The motto of the general discussion was an 
excellent one,—‘‘To know how to suggest is 
the Teacher’s Finest Quality. ’’ 


Under the new by-law proposed by the 
special committee, each church or Sunday- 
school that has contributed to the treasury of 
the Sunday School Society between Oct. 1, 
1898, and Sept. 30, 1899, will have the right 
to send two delegates to the annual meeting 
at Hingham, October 26, with the privilege 
of being entertained Wednesday night, Octo- 
ber 25. If the minister goes, he counts as 
one delegate: otherwise, two of the laity can 
lbe elected. Of course, life-members and all 
others interested are welcome to the meetings 
of Wednesday night and Thursday. The col- 
lation on Thursday will be open to all in at- 
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tendance. This restriction as to the dele- 
gates was made necessary by the overwhelm- 
ing numbers that wished to go at former 
meetings, and be entertained over night. 
Parishes began to shrink from the task, as it 
was beyond their capacity. Accordingly. 
this new rule is partly an experiment. It 
remains to be seen how large a representation 
can be secured under the new limit. It is 
every way desirable that the enthusiasm and 
wide interest manifested of late in Sunday- 
school affairs should not be diminished; and 
it is unfortunate that the door cannot be 
opened to its full extent, admitting all to 
hospitality. The present rule was reported 
to the officers of the Sunday School Society 
by a special committee of five chosen at the 
annual meeting of 1898 at Concord. Full 
information as to the annual meeting, with 
programme, will be given in the next 
Register. 


It is always a question what to have by 
way of general exercises in the Sunday- 
schools. Naturally, when there is a one- 
topic course, the opening part is devoted to 
the subject of the lessons. But there are 
many cases where something else must be 
employed. The custom of memorizing texts 
and hymns is increasing. Among Sunday- 
schools adopting this habit is the one at 
Hopedale, Mass. We have received speci- 
mens of the four-page leaflet on which texts 
and hymns are tastefully printed. It is 
planned that the scholars shall use these as 
a general exercise during the school year. 
The hymns are by Whittier, James Freeman 
Clarke, Samuel Longfellow, Anne Steele, 
Theodore Parker, Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
The texts are very apt; and there are five, 
one for each poem. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


The unions at Baltimore and Washington 
have made every preparation for the comfort 
of union members who attend the Conference. 
A union registry will be kept at the union 
headquarters (probably in the Arlington), and 
it only remains for every member who can 
possibly compass it to be in Washington for 
our session. 

“College Fair’’ stock is rising. From 
many places come encouraging pledges, and 
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several checks and gifts of money have al- 
ready been received. One lady sends a fine 
collection of rare geological specimens. We 
want Unitarian everything, from curios to 
cauliflower. Help us. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


October 15, ‘‘ Post-office Mission: Its His- 
tory and Value.’’ 2 Pet. iit. 1, 2 Acts 
xiii. 32, 33 (first clause) ; Isa. lii. 7; ‘‘Par- 
able of the Sower,’’ Matt. xiii. and Luke 
viii.; ‘‘Miss Ellis’s Mission,’’ American 
Unitarian Association (price 42 cents); re- 
ports of Post-office Mission and Cheerful 
Let:er Exchange, in ‘‘National Alliance 
Manual’’ (free); and Onward or Christian 
Leader of Sept. 29, 1899 (5 cents). 


Post- OFFICE Mission: ITs HISTORY AND 
VALUE. 


BY MISS EMILY F. CARLTON, 


‘*Nothing noble, nothing great 
The world has ever known, 
But began a seed of thought 
In some generous nature sown.’”’ 


In this little verse, gleaned from the diary 


of Miss Sallie Ellis, lies the ‘‘seed of 
thought’’ that, sown in her ‘‘generous 
nature,’’ bore fruit of achievement in the 


Post-office Mission. The history of the Mis- 
sion is covered in the parable ot the sower, — 
ever a beautiful word-picture of providential 
law, showing its promise of hope, the 
patience of its waiting, and its joy of frui- 
tion. 

‘*Behold, a sower went forth to sow!’’ 
Out from an invalid life, that limited the ac- 
tivity of a frail body, went forth, in Miss 
Ellis, a devoted spirit, rejoicing in its 
strength, for a labor of love, to sow the seed 
of a truth that had been its own strong 
nourishment. Hearing the word to under- 
stand it, she could not fail to catch the mis- 
sionary impulse. [It is the writer’s glad 
privilege to bear tribute to that ministry— 
the preaching of the word—that inspired Miss 
Ellis’s mission, its weekly message voiced to 
herself, at the present day, by the same 
pastor.] Identifying herself with the work 
of the dear home church of Cincinnati, in 
1877 she became a faithful agent of its Mis- 
sionary Society, whose object was ‘‘to spread 
the knowledge and increase the influence of 
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E gains wisdom in a happy way 


who gains it by the experience of 


In painting why not avail 


yourself of the advice of those who have had 
the greatest experience — the painters. 
Competent, practical painters everywhere 
use Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 
They know they cannot afford to use any- 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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liberal religious ideas by publication and 
correspondence.’’ In 1881 her own collection 
of books made foundation of a circulating 
library for the loaning of books at church, 
and, by mail, to far distant places. Adver- 
tising Unitarian literature for free distribu- 
tion matured the organization of the Post- 
office Mission, which now multiplies its 
branches, numbering its correspondents by 
thousands and its distribution of tracts by 
hundred thousands. , 

Meeting a need not in direct touch with 
this larger work of the Post-office Mission, 
the Cheerful Letter Exchange carries to the 
lonely, careworn, and troubled life its mes- 
sage of religious comfort and cheer, broaden- 
ing its outlook, increasing its treasury of 
affection, giving it of the Sunday rest, wor- 
ship, and religious education of our faith. 

What interest has the work of the Post- 
office Mission for our young people, into 
whose hands it must, with the passing of the 
years, be intrusted. Every year renews the 
process of the seed-sowing for increase of the 
harvest. New fields give larger opportunity 
for labor. There comes fresh call to the 
sower, ‘‘Go ye also into the vineyard.’’ The 
Cheerful Letter work waits not wholly for 
mature years, but begins in the home life, in 
the baby letters that speak of love and open 
the door of its kingdom to absent ones. 
Later, to the ‘‘shut-in’’ friend, it may carry 
sympathy, larger and brighter glimpses of 
the world and its people. So is the nature 
of the young letter-writer made ‘‘generous”’ 
and prepared for the yielding of the ‘‘seed of 
thought’’ that shall give cheer. Nor will it 
be satisfied in its maturer work, till its re- 
sources of refreshing well with ‘‘living 
waters. ’’ 

Let us follow out the teaching of the par- 
able: ‘‘The seed is the word of God.’’ Let 
our young people gather this seed in their 
‘walks with nature, or as they find it in the 
storehouses of thought and within the ripe 
fruits of experience. Most plentifully may 
they gather it in their searching of the 
Scriptures, in seasons of spirit-communion, 
and at feasts of the ingathering from all 
sacred services of religion. And, having 
gathered this seed, let the sower, ‘‘in an 
honest and good heart, keep it,’’ that there, 
by its repeated implanting and culture, it 
may renew its freshness and life, increasing 
its measure, till it be sufficient for the larger 
sowing in that field of the world, where it 
shall ‘‘bring forth fruit with patience.’’ So 
shall our faith abound. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


A Remnant Chance.—They are having a great sale 
this week, at the Paine Furniture warerooms, of odd bu- 
reaus. They have as many as r4o different styles, and the 
prices are surprisingly low. It is an unusual opportunity 
to secure an odd bureau for use with a brass or iron bed- 
stead. 


Another Use for Asbestos.—The latest production 
of the Glenwood Foundry is a range which surpasses in 
rare beauty, richness of design, novel and model improve- 
ments, any cooking range ever made. Nobody ever 
dreamed that the asbestos oven could make such a dif- 
ference in baking, or thought of the bright idea of lighting 
the oven. The oven grate may be adjusted at several dif- 
ferent heights, just a little way from the oven bottom or 
nearly to the oven top, giving the oven almost twice the 
room of other ranges. The broiler door swings downward 
entirely out of the way of the hand that holds the broiler, 
removing that old danger of burning the knuckles. 

The ash-pan is very large and roomy, having a strong, 
well-balanced handle for carrying, and is most carefully 
fitted to the hearth on all sides, which prevents that dis- 
tressing nuisance of ashes falling around the sides and 
accumulating beneath, always experienced with a loose 
fitting pan. The Glenwood Oyen Heat Indicator registers 
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EIGHT AND NINE DAY TOURS TO 


WASHINGTON 


WITH VISITS TO MOUNT VERNON AND 
ALEXANDRIA 


Arranged for the convenience of those attending the 
Conference of Unitarian and Other 


Christian Churches 
OCTOBER I6, 17, I8, I9 


THE CRAWFORD TOURS 


UNDER PERSONAL ESCORT. ALL EX- 
PENSES INCLUDED 


For circulars apply to 
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the heat so plain and accurate that even the experienced 
housekeeper soon learns its value and depends on it 
entirely. 

There are so many good things about this range, perhaps 
the best have been left unsaid. Why not write to the 
Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass., for their illus- 
trated booklet (mailed free) of the latest Glenwood Range, 
or call on the Glenwood dealer and see for yourself the 
range that has all, the best modern improvements, The 
Glenwood Home Grand. 


The elegant Westminster in Copley Square, under the 
able management of Mr. Harry L. Brown, presents un- 
usual attractions to individuals and families desiring first- 
class quarters for the winter in a neighborhood distin- 
guished for refining influences, emphasized by beautiful 
and attractive architectural surroundings. Some of the 
most imposing church edifices of various denominations 


are near by; and the numerous educational institutions in 
the vicinity impart to it a tone of culture and refinement, 


which are conspicuous by their absence from less favored 
Mr. Brown will be pleased to show suites at 


localities. 
any time, 


Now is the time to get your fur garments repaired. 
Edward Kakas & Sons, 162 Tremont Street, do first-class 
work of this kind at very moderate prices. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


is 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE address of Rev. Henry G. Spaulding is 


221 Newbury Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


At Belmont, 26th ult., in the Unitarian church, by Rey. 
Hilary Bygrave, Henry A. Holdrege of Chicago, Ill., and 
Annie M. Hunt, of Belmont. ‘ 

At Newton, 27th ult., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, assisted 
by Rev. F, L. Hosmer, of St. Louis, uncle of the groom, 
Charles Frederick Hosmer, of Dorchester, and Edith 
Rhoda Cooney, of Newton. 


Deaths. 


At Colorado Springs, Col., rsth ult., Isabella H. Ste- 
vens, formerly of Greenfield, Mass. 


A pure and beautiful soul, interested in all good things, 
patient through years of weakness and pain, rejoicing in 
an intelligent acceptance of the Unitarian faith, and look- 
ing forward with unfaltering courage and hope to the 
change which has now come. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, P*taplishea 
UNERAL UNDERTAKE 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of th 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


ord, 
A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
Nocharge will be made our patrons for its use. 


The Arlington 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 


Washington’s leading Hotel and 
headquarters for Unitarian Con- 
ference in October. 


CRAWFORD & FLOYD 
HOME OFFICE: 609-610 Tremont Building, Boston 


220 Broadway, New York 
BRANCH OFFICES { jou Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Unitarian Conference 


WASHINGTON, D.C., OCT, 16-19. 
SPECIAL ROUND-TRIP RATES 


FROM BOSTON. 


$14.00 Sound lines and rail. 
$15.34 Rail via New York. 


COLONIAL EXPRESS 


(Through day train) 
—OR— 


FEDERAL EXPRESS 


(Through night train). 
No change either way. 


916,34 


Proportionate rates from other New England points 
ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


For circular of detailed information 

apply to GEO. M. ROBERTS, Pas- 

senger gents Pennsylvania R.R. 
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UNITARIAN EXCURSION 


=TO= 


WASHINCTON, D.C. 


On account of the NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
to be held in WASHINGTON, Oct. 16, 17, 18, 19 


Party under Personal Escort leaves Boston 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER IS, 
Via FALL RIVER LINE and ROYAL BLUE LINE, 


Returning Friday, October 20. 
Side trip included to 
MT. VERNON and ALEXANDRIA. 


PRICE OF TICKETS COY- $2 9 oo 
s s 


ERING ALL EXPENSES 
For descriptive circular address 

NASON & RUSSELL, 309 Washington St., Boston 
(Opposite Old South Church). 


ee Wwe refer to over 275 delegates and others who 
took this trip four years ago. 


WANTED 


A CAPABLE YOUNC MAN, 
unmarried, interested in dairy work, in the 
bottling-room of a large dairy. Must be strong, 
alert, quick at figures, and not afraid of long 
hours and hard work. A good position for the 
right man. Address W. F., office of Christian 
Register. 


1130 
Church News. 


Announcements. 


The regular monthly meeting of the South 
Middlesex Branches of the Women’s Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Thurs- 


day, October 5, at eleven o’clock. All mem- 
bers are cordially invited. New Branches 
will be especially welcome. Mrs. Peterson 


will speak of the excellent missionary work 
of Mr. Dukes and Mr. Gibson in the South. 


Boston.—Rev. Charles A. Humphreys has 
taken up his residence at the Mount Monad- 
nock, on Dudley Street, Dorchester ; and, 
though he does not mean to resume again a 
settled ministry, he will be ready to make 
temporary supplies of pulpits. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, October 9, 10.30 
A.M.: Rev. Alfred E. Mullett will preside. 
Rev. J. Henry Wiggin will give the address 
on ‘‘The Foundation Piles of Christian 
Science.’’ The public invited. At the last 
meeting of the Ministers’ Monday Club, 
resolutions prepared by Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie, D.D, were passed in memory of 
the late Rev. George Herbert Hosmer. 


Parker Memorial: Rev. Burt Estes Howard 
began his series of Sunday evening sermons 
last Sunday, with a large attendance. Many 
of those who have attended the Mills meet 
ings were present. Mr. Howard handled his 
subject with great earnestness and oratorical 
power, evidently to the satisfaction of the 
listeners. The promise is very encouraging 
for a crowded condition of things at every 
service. The subject for Sunday evening, 
October 8, is ‘‘The Seat of Authority in Re- 
ligion.’’ Music by popular soloists. All 
seats free, and a cordial welcome. Doors 
open at seven o’clock. Exercises begin at 
75 308 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—A very thorough 
course of Biblical study has been mapped out 
by the pastor, Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, and 
will be followed by classes specially organ- 
ized for the purpose, and meeting at the close 
of regular Sunday morning services. On Oc- 
tober 8 Mr. Crooker will preach on ‘‘Growth 
of the Gospels. ’’ 


Bernardston, Mass.— The Unitarian 
church has been much improved and reno- 
vated during the past month. The Ladies’ 
Social Circle, which has been a source of 
help and encouragement to the society for 
over fifty years, voted to thoroughly clean 
and decorate the interior of the church, and 
‘appropriated $300 for that object. A fine 
steel ceiling was put up, and delicately 
tinted a grayish green, with lavender, cream, 
drab, and pink mouldings and border. The 
walls were frescoed in oil on a terra-cotta 
ground, the pillars and woodwork round the 
windows were finished in white enamel, and 
the pews grained black walnut, the whole 
presenting a very pleasing effect. Much vol- 
untary help was given Ly about forty ladies 
and gentlemen of the parish, and the minis- 
ter spent his vacation assisting in the work 
and preaching for the friends at Montague. 
A pleasant incident was the kindly offer of 
the use of the Congregational church for ser- 
vice on September 3; and, our church not 
being finished, Rev. R. E. Birks and his 
flock gladly and gratefully availed themselves 
of the offer. Our own church was reopened 
on September 6, when Miss Matilda Birks, 
daughter of the pastor, was married to Dr. 
J. L. Mansir of Litchfield, Conn. The 
bride’s father performed the ceremony upon 
this occasion; and her brother, Alfred W. 
Birks, gave her away. The latter, a student 
of the Meadville Theological School, has 
spent the summer vacation in this vicinity, 
during which time he has preached at Hol- 
yoke, Turner’s Falls, Montague, etc. 
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Chicago, I1l.—At the first meeting of the 
Chicago Associate Alliance, which is to be 
held October 5 at Connor’s Hall, Evanston, 
Miss Hannah French will deliver an address 
on ‘‘A Worthy Aim for Women of the Alli- 
ance for the Closing Year of the Nineteenth 
Century.’’ Rev. W. W. Fenn is to open the 
discussion. The following meeting to be 
held December 7, at the Third Church, is to 
hear a paper upon ‘‘The Work before Us,’’ 
by Rev. R. F. Johonnot. 


Des Moines, Ia.—After a vacation of five 
months, following the resignation of Rev. 
Oscar Clute, who had accepted a call to his 
old church at Pomona, Cal., services were 
resumed on the toth of September in our 
church. Rev. Mary A. Safford and Rev. 
Marie H. Jenney, late of Sioux City, ac- 
cepted a unanimous call to Des Moines, and 
have entered upon their work. Miss Safford, 
as secretary of the Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion, makes Des Moines the headquarters of 
the State work, and will be associated with 
Miss Jenney as pastors of our church. A re- 
ception was given them under the auspices of 
the women of Unity Club on Friday evening 
at the church, which was largely attended; 
and a very cordial welcome was tendered to 
our new pastors. The attendance at the Sun- 
day services has been unusually large, and 
all feel hopeful that we are entering upon an 
era of permanent growth. Our society is free 
from debt, as we begin thetwenty-third year 
of church work in Des Moines. 


Framingham, Mass.— Rev. Emest C. 
Smith, who recently resigned the pastorate of 
the First Parish Church, after more than 
seven years’ service, preached his farewell 
sermon before a large congregation on the 
24th inst. The sermon was more than usu- 
ally eloquent, and the pastor’s farewell words 
were listened to with close attention. After 
the sermon many waited to express their 
appreciation and their wishes for the pastor’s 
future success. On Thursday evening, Sep- 
tember 21, the church parlor was crowded by 
the many friends of Mr. and Mrs. Smith, the 
occasion being a farewell reception. The 
room was beautifully decorated with flowers 
and foliage. During the evening there were 
excellent piano and violin music, and, later, 
refreshments served by the ladies of the 
parish. It was a most cordial and delight- 
ful occasion. The delegates to the National 
Conference from this church are Miss Abby 
S. Perry, Mr. Joseph C. Cloyes, and Rev. 
E. C. Smith. 


Humboldt, Ia.—Unity Church, E. M. S. 
Hodgin: After the regular summer vacation, 
services were resumed the first Sunday in Sep- 
tember. The various auxiliaries of the church 
—Sunday-school, Young People’s Union, 
Junior Union, Ladies’ Circle, Unity Club, 
and Résumé Club—are planning for the 
year’s work. Evening services, which will 
be largely of a miscellaneous character, will 
begin the rst of October, and continue until 
the rst of June, 1900. A few material im- 
provements about the church property may be 
noted; namely, a fresh coat of paint on the 
exterior, two porches over the parlor doors, a 
tile-walk, and an _ electric-lighting plant. 
The subjects of the morning discourses for 
the month of September were ‘‘A Forward 
Look, ’’ ‘‘Being Practical, ’’ ‘‘The Superficial 
Life,’’ and *‘ Living the Truth.’’ 


Littleton, Mass.—On Sunday, September 
17, seven young men of one of the advanced 
classes in the Sunday-school, with fifteen 
older people, publicly joined the church. 


Mendon, Mass.—Rev. J. F. Meyer: On 
Sunday evening, September 24, the unions 
and young people of Mendon, Hopedale, and 
Upton, to the number of one hundred and 
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fifty, met in the Mendon church. Reports 
were read by the secretaries of the year’s 
work and plans for the future. Rev. H. S. 
Mitchell, Rev. Walter Knight, Rev. L. G. 
Wilson, the pastor, and Mr. Jesse C. Suter 
of Washington, D.C., spoke. The people 
were much pleased and encouraged by the 
meeting. 


Montpelier, Vt.—September 24 was the 
thirtieth anniversary of the settlement of 
Rev. J. Edward Wright as pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah. The sermon had 
special reference to that anniversary. Mr. 


Wright is the second pastor the society has 
ever had, and his pastorate covers the greater 
part of the existence of the Church of the 


Educational. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson 


HACKLEY HALL Kernen 


Rey. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS, Head [iaster. 


Trustees: 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright. Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, 
Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D. Mr. William H. Baldwin, Jr. 
ackley. Gen, Rockwood Hoar. 
Mrs, Henry H. Rogers. Prof. Horatio S. White. 
Mrs. Edward R. Hewitt. Mr. Thomas M. Osborne. 
Mr. J. Harsen Rhoades. Rev. Theodore C. Williams, 


HACKLEY HALL will open Oct. 2, 1899. 


Classics and English under Mr. Williams. 

Mathematics and Physics under Mr. Seaver B. Buck, 
A.B. Harv. 

Special instructors from Columbia and Teachers’ Col- 


lege. 

School limited, this year, to one boys, who will have 
parental care and studies watchfully adapted to individual 
needs. Unusual facilities for riding, boating, and all 
winter sports. Terms, $600. 

Next year the endowed school, as founded by Mrs. 
C. B. Hackley of New York, will increase its equipment 
and staff, and begin class-work with graded courses. It 
will stand for the highest type of Secondary Education, 
assist each youth to discover his best powers, and prepare 
him for the treer self-direction of the University, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 
The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 
ES begins Wednesday, September 20. Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
eee For catalogue address ALLEN 

At home, 35 Webster Street, 


Individual 


Bros, 
est Newton, Tuesdays. 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beau grounds with tennis court. 
18 de resident. SctooL.—New building this year; large, 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
non-resident. Further particulars—illustrated catalogue 
upon addressing 

Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D. 


HOWARD SEMINARY Fe%x@"ES4222 


YOUNG WOMEN, 

West Bridgewater, Mass. 17th year opened Sept. 20, 

1899. Terms $350 per year. Academic, College Prepara- 

and Special courses. Art, Music, and Elocution. 

Well-equipped Library and Laboratories, fine. Gymna- 
Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL *98,, 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 3 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 
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Messiah. He is a native of the city, as 
were his father and mother. His grand- 
parents on both sides spent a large portion of 
their lives in Montpelier; and his grand- 
father, Rev. Chester Wright, served for more 
than twenty-two years as pastor of the first 
church organization in the place. Mr. 
Wright’s unusually long pastorate, his family 
connections, and his prominence in works 
that have aided in the moral and social prog- 
ress and development of the city made such 
an anniversary especially notable. His text 
was taken from Deuteronomy, ‘‘And thou 
shalt remember all the way which the Lord 
thy God hath led thee.’’ Referring to his 
early life in the ministry, he said that in the 
era of short pastorates he never expected to 
have a permanent home; yet for more than 
twenty years he and his family had lived in 
the same house, in the place of his birth, 
and only one minister in this county—Rev. 
W. S. Hazen of Northfield—had served one 
society longer than he. He called attention 
to the remarkable fact that, in a period that 
covered 1,560 Sundays, he had not been 
kept from the pulpit by illness more than 
four or five times. ‘‘I have delivered, ’’ 
he said, ‘‘nearly 3,100 sermons and lectures 
during these years, and about 1,100 informal 
addresses. I have officiated at nearly 1,000 
funerals, three-fourths of which have been 
outside of our parish, and at 682 weddings, 
147 persons have been welcomed to fellow- 
ship, and 129 children have been dedicated. ’’ 
He referred to his effective work in connec- 
tion with the Sunday-school and the young 
people’s societies, saying that, while he had 
not done all that he might have done, he felt 
that, if he had attempted more, it might have 
resulted in a premature breakdown, so that 
his accomplishment would have been less in 
the long run. 


Reading, Mass.—Rev. H. D. Stevens, re- 
cently at Whitman, Mass., assumed the duties 
as pastor of the Unitarian church here Sep- 
tember 1. Each part of the church work has 
been taken up with a new interest and en- 
thusiasm. 


San Diego, Cal.—All the members of the 
San Diego church greatly regretted the short 
stay made with them by Rev. L. H. Bucks- 
horn. His preaching was very acceptable, 
and the church was filled with an appreciative 
congregation. His physical condition, how- 
ever, became such as to compel him to return 
to the East; and we parted from him with 
great regret. 


Sheffield, Ill.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Seward Baker: Services were resumed at this 
church the first Sunday in September. 
During the vacation Mr. Baker preached two 
Sundays in Sterling, his former charge. He 


was greeted with large audiences, showing] 


that the liberal cause there has not slackened, 
although they have no minister. During the 
vacation the church auditorium here has been 
repapered, and preparations have been made 
for new heating facilities. These, with the 
electric lights and other improvements to the 
church edifice during the last year, make a 
church home to be proud of. The finances 
of the church are in excellent condition, and 
the incidental expenses of the church .are 
nobly assisted by the Ladies’ Society. The 
young People’s Guild has prepared a pro- 
gramme for the first part of the year, both in- 
structive and entertaining. The whole ser- 
vice is outlined for each evening,—topic, 
suggestions, readings, quotations, and service 
readings; and a new interest is being created 
In addition to the work here, Mr. Baker has 


‘under the conduct of Mr. 
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been called to hold services at the Buda 
church, some five miles away, which he is 
now holding at 2.30 p.m. each Sunday. 


Windsor, Vt.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, which had been thoroughly remod- 
elled during the past summer, was rededicated 
Friday, the 15th inst. Long before the hour 
set for services, the church was filled to the 
doors, and all space had been taken up with 
improvised seats, which were also filled, as 
was all standing room, at both the afternoon 
and evening services, a large number of 
people being present from the surrounding 
towns. The following is the programme: 
organ prelude; opening sentences of worship, 
pastor; invocation prayer, Rev. Jonathan K. 
Fuller; chorus, ‘‘Te Deum, B-flat’? (King 
Hall) ; Scripture selection, Rev. E. Q. S. Os- 
good; music, solo, ‘‘The Holy City’’ 
(Adams), William J. Ferguson; sermon, 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge, 
Mass.; music, anthem, ‘‘The Lord’s Ex- 
alted’’; sentences of dedication, pastor and 
people; dedicatory prayer, Rev. E. Q. S. 
Osgood; response, ‘‘There is an Hour of 
Hallowed Peace,’’ Helen A. Dudley; dedi- 
catory hymn; benediction, Rev. Thomas D 
Howard of Charlestown, N.H.; organ post- 
lude. On the first Sunday after the dedica- 
tion the pastor preached to more than double 
his usual congregation; and there is good 
reason for believing that there will be a per 
manent increase in interest and church 
attendance, with the added facilities for work 
and the more attractive place of worship. 
The pastor spoke, on the occasion of the first 
service in the new church, from the words in 
Ezekiel, ‘‘And the glory of the Lord came 
into the house by way of the gate whose pros- 
pect is toward the east.’’ 


Cape Cod Conference.—This 
ence, which consists only of the three 
churches of Sandwich, Barnstable, and Brews- 
ter, meets semi-annually,—in the spring and 
in the fall. The fall meeting was held at 
Brewster September 12 and 13, opening on 
the evening of the 12th with the usual con- 
ference sermon. Rev. James Huxtable of 
South Boston preached on this occasion, his 
subject being ‘‘The Unconscious Religion of 
Common Life.’’ After the sermon an in- 
formal gathering at the summer home of Mrs. 
Freeman Cobb brought the delegates and 
friends together socially, and afforded oppor- 
tunity for enjoyment of the music provided. 


The conference resumed its session Wednes- | 


day moming with a devotional meeting 
Huxtable. A 
business meeting followed, at which the cus- 
tomary reports were read, resolutions adopted 
upon the death of Major S. B. Phinney and 
Mrs. J. M. Day of Barnstabie, a delegate ap- 
pointed to the National Conference, and a 
contribution voted to the treasury of the 
same. The secretaries of the Branches of 


the Women’s Alliance reported at this meet- 


ing; and the reports denoted sustained inter- 
est and activity in this department of church 
work. After the business meeting, Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D., read an im- 
pressive and scholarly essay on ‘‘The Teach- 
ing of Jesus concerning Riches.’’ Messrs. 
Huxtable, Dawes, and Spencer participated 
in the discussion which followed; and, after 
the usual votes of thanks, the conference ad- 
journed. The difficulty of securing speakers 
for this conference is always considerable, 
owing to the remoteness of the field and the 
universal weakness of the churches; but the 
need is correspondingly great, and the service 
rendered immeasurable. 


confer- | 


For the teeth. 
Free from acid or grit. 


Deliciously flavored. 


Superior to the higher 
priced dentifrices. 


25 cents. All druggists. Sample vial Rubi- 
foam mailed on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 
Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


OLD AND NEW 
UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


ConTENTS: Historical Infroduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
den the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—The 
ton. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader, There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.”’—Cuas. G. Amgs, i” 
the New World. 


For sale by bookseilers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this volume 
were spoken in the Church of the Messiah 
during the season of 1897-98. They are 
printed as delivered,— not as literature, but for 
the sake of preaching to a larger congregation 
than can be reached on Sunday morning. 


PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


Tripp: ‘‘The bicycle school started with a 
good attendance.’’ Topp: ‘‘But I suppose 
the attendance fell off.’’ 


Customer (in a restaurant): ‘‘See here, 
waiter, I’ve found a button in this salad!’’ 
Waiter: ‘‘That’s all right, sir: it’s a part of 
the dressing. ’’—Zi/e. 


“(Gracious, Jack! What immense shirt- 
studs you wear!’’ ‘‘Well, you know how 
buttonholes act. I’m going to keep up with 
them, if it takes a dinner-plate.’’ 


Ethel (studying grammar) : ‘‘Say, Reggie, 
if a man druggist is called a pharmacist, 
what would-you call a woman druggist?’’ 
Reggie: ‘‘A pharmacister, of course.’’ 


Speaking from Experience. — Master: 
‘*Tombs, this is an example in subtraction. 
Seven boys went down to a pond to bathe, 
but two of them had been told not to go in 
the water. Now can you tell me how many 
went in?’? Tombs: ‘‘Yes, sir: seven. ’’— 
Tid- Bits. 2 


The teacher of a Sunday-school 
proached one little fellow who ¥ 
for the first time, and inquired his ne 
the purpose of placing it on the 
‘‘Well,’’ said the youngster, ‘‘they call 
Jimmy, for short; but my maiden name’s 
James. ’’—Beacon. 


Teacher ‘‘Thomas, will you tell me what a 
conjunction is, and compose a sentence con- 
taining a conjunction???’ Thomas (after long 
and solemn reflection) : ‘‘A conjunction is a 
word connecting anything, such as ‘The horse 
is hitched to the fence by his halter.’ 
‘Halter’ is a conjunction, because it connects 
the horse and the fence.’’—/arfer’s Bazar. 


An old farmer, who had been in London, 
was describing to his friends the splendor of 
the hotel he stayed at. ‘‘Everything was 
perfect,’’ said he, ‘‘with the exception of 
one thing. They kept the light burning all 
night in my bedroom,—a thing I ain’t used 
to.’’ ‘*Well,’’ said one of them, ‘‘why 
didn’t you blow it out?’’ ‘‘Blow it out!’ 
said the farmer. ‘‘How could I? The 
blessed thing was inside a bottle!’’ 


Pat came to the dentist’s with his jaw very 
much swollen from a tooth he desired to 
have’ pulled. But, when he got into the 
dentist’s chair, and saw the gleaming pair of 
forceps approaching his face, he positively 
refused to open his mouth. The dentist 
quietly told his page boy to prick his patient 
with a pin; and, when Pat opened his mouth 
to yell, the dentist seized the tooth, and out 
it came. ‘‘It didn’t hurt as much as you 
expected it would, did it?’’ the dentist asked, 
smiling. ‘‘Well, no,’’ replied Pat, hesitat- 
ingly. ‘‘But,’’ he added, placing his hand 
on the spot where the boy pricked him with 
the pin, ‘‘begorra, little did I think the 
roots would reach down like that.’’—JVorth- 
western Advocate. 


An exchange gives this story of a pompous 
member of Parliament who attended an agri- 
cultural show in Dublin. He arrived late, 
and found himself on the outskirts of a huge 
crowd. Being anxious to obtain a good view 
for himself and a lady friend who accom- 
panied him, and presuming that he was well 
known to the spectators, he tapped a burly 
coal-porter on the shoulder, and peremptorily 
demanded, ‘‘Make way there!’’ ‘‘Who are 
ye pushin’?’’ was the unexpected response. 
**1)o you know who I am, sir?’’ cried the 
indignant M.P. ‘‘I am a representative of 
the people.’’ ‘‘Yah!’’ growled the porter, as 
he stood unmoved. ‘‘But wee the bloomin’ 
people themselves. ’’ 
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BAKING 
ABSOLUTELY PURE PowDER 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


W ATCHE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


as POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


3 - ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1808... + eeeeeees $28,109,073.59 

The reliable timekeepers of LIABILITIES... .20.00s pane Sea 
the American Waltham Co. All forms of Life and Endowment polices iat 
-! kd = A: th olicies. 

and desirable Swiss watches in| very policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
; Ae Cations eoaboeg oti Mien rede 

the best & old or St lver CASES. Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 


tion to the Company's Office. 
BENJ. F, STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED_D, FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 


O S T ER & Co WM. B! TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited, 


; Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


THE WESTMINSTER 


THE NEW HOTEL ON 


COPLEY SQUARE. 


The Bohemian 


WVEST ST., BOSTON. 
SALE 


With good well-known and successful Winter 
Resort, UFTY OURT, Camden, So. Carolina. 
A delightful Sc thern mansion in its own extensive 
grounds; could be used, with little change, as a family 
home. For further particulars apply to T. J. KirRKLAND, 
Esq., CAMDEN, So. CAROLINA. 


The main Dining-room and Gentlemen’s Café are now open. 
Dining-room is to open in a few days. 
SUITES TO LET in any number of rooms desired, furnished or un- 


furnished. 
HARRY L. BROWN, Manager. 


gg 


FAIR 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston. . 


Oct. 2 to Oct. 28; coc'm in. 


SOUSA, CODFREY, 
REEVES, MISSUD, 


And other Famous Bandmasters and _ their 
Celebrated Musicians. 


72,000 Sauvenit Spoons 
GIVEN AWAY FREE, 


3,000 each morning to the First 1,500 Ladies 
purchasing tickets of admission at EXHI- 
BITION HALL TICKET OFFICE, 
No. 99 Huntington Aye. (No other entrance.) 


| Popular price—A Quarter| 


Vacuum 
Ones. 
Company. 


PERFECT LUBRICATION 


45 Purchase St., 


BOSTON. 
‘Telephone 1839. 


The Spirit of God. 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
$1.50. 


STEREOPTICON FOR SALE. 


Standard make, dissolving view. Little used, Half-price, 
. screen. ‘ Apply J. A. E. Stewart, 68 Chauncy St., 
oston, 


233 pages. 


By Protap 
Cloth, 


